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MIDWINTER PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


FEBRUARY 24-25-26, 1947 © THE PALMER HOUSE ® CHICAGO 
Yew Honzons of Industual Relations 


There are abundant signs that changes are imminent in the fields of personnel 
administration, labor relations, and public relations. AMA's Mid-Winter 
Personnel Conference has been carefully planned to enable alert executives to 
anticipate the critical industrial relations problems now on the horizon. 
Arrange now to attend this Conference and hear top-flight management leaders 
and technical authorities analyze the important personnel questions of °47. 





PARTIAL OUTLINE OF DISCUSSION 





What Will Be the Wage Levels for 1947? 


How Can New Collective Bargaining Issues 
Be Met Effectively? 


How Can the Efficiencies of Personnel 
Administration Be Checked? 


How Much Does Training Cost? 


How Can Channels of Employee Communi- 
cation Best Be Used? 


How Should Employee Polls Be Conducted? 


What's Happening in White-Collar Unioni- 
zation? 


What New Labor Legislation Is Coming? 

How are the Human Relations of Business 
Changing? 

How Can Management Arbitrate Effec- 
tively? 


What Is the Situation of Average Com- 
panies Concerning Portal-to-Portal Pay? 


How Can Employee Selection Be Improved? 


How Can Managerial Positions Be Eval- 
vated? 














These and other subjects were selected on the basis of a pre-conference 
survey of more than 1,000 companies. They will be approached with a view 
to helping every registrant to analyze his company’s policies in the light of 
tomorrow's needs. 





A CONFERENCE FOR AMA MEMBERS ONLY 


Because of the overflow crowds that have marked the Mid-Winter Personnel 
Conferences in past years, the Association has decided to limit this meeting 
to members only. AMA regrets the necessity for this decision, but non- 
members will appreciate the justice of giving preference to members in such 
a situation. 


Check to Make Sure You Are a Member 


To avoid misunderstanding, the Association urges all members to check to see if 
their companies have a ‘‘Company Membership’’ or an ‘‘Individual Membership.’’ 
f your company is a member, then you and as many of your company associates 
as wish to may attend. If you have an individual membership, the rights and 
privileges extend only to the person in whose name that individual membership 
is 











MAKE YOUR HOTEL RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY! 


You are strongly urged to write for your hotel reservations at once. If you are staying at The Palmer House, 
be sure to mention you are an AMA member, going to the Personnel Conference. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








James O. Rice, Editor; M. J. Dooner, Managing Editor; Atice Smitu, Associate Editor; 
ViviENNE Marguis and Evetyn Stenson, Assistant Editors 
The object of the publications of the American spunngeanees Association is to place before the members ideas 
which it hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not stand sponsor: for views 


expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. fj a ; 
No portion of the contents of this publication may be reprinted without express permission of the Americaf 
Management Association. 
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Portal-to-Portal Crisis 


As big-money portal-to-portal. 
pay suits continue to pile up, more and 
more companies are investigating—and fre- 
quently finding—possible bases for future 
liability. Many already face suits for 
amounts that almost threaten to break the 
bank. One large steel concern, for ex- 
ample, is involved in suits for a total of 
$120 million in back pay to employees in 
two subsidiaries. Action has been started 
against another steel firm for claims total- 
ing approximately $56 million. Even the 
government itself stands a chance of losing 
$5 billion for reimbursement to war con- 
tractors whose liability may be proved. 
This figure does not take into account 
other possible federal losses in income 
taxes*and demands for tax refunds. 

It all began last June when the Supreme 
Court, in adjudicating the Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., pottery case, declared that em- 
ployees’ compensable “working time,” as 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
included time spent traveling on the em- 
ployer’s premises to and from the indi- 
vidual employee’s workplace, and time 
spent in preparation for work, or in non- 
productive activities essential to the job. 
The wage-and-hours provisions of the Act, 
under which the portal-to-portal claims are 
being made, embrace workers “engaged in 
commerce or in production of goods for 
commerce” as well as workers “in any 
process or occupation necessary to the 
production of goods for commerce.” 

The 64-dollar question, multiplied by 
many millions, is: What is considered 
time worked and is therefore compensable 
as overtime under the Act? The Em- 
ployers’ Association of Chicago cites the 
following practices so considered in deci- 
sions by the courts and/or rulings by the 
Administrator of the Department of 
Labor’s Wage and Hour Division: 


1. Book examinations. 

2. Changing clothes if work clothes or 
uniforms are required to be worn, 
and if changing involves more than 
five minutes. 


3. Checking equipment, collecting and 
returning tools, checking in and out 
of tools, 

4. Appearance for medical examina- 
tions during working hours. 

5. Preparation of reports, time sheets, 
and production records. 

6. Preparation of machines and work- 
places and time spent in receiving 
instructions. 

7. Walking time on employer’s prop- 
erty if’it takes more than a few 
minutes and if required by location 
and size of plant. 

8. Waiting time during interruption of 
production; remaining on call; etc. 

9. Waiting in line to get paid or to 
punch in or out, if such waiting is 
substantial! and amounts to more 
than a few minutes. 

10. Lunch periods at place of work 
where employees are not free to 
leave their posts. 

11. Rest periods—up to and including 
20 minutes. 

12. Wash-up time, if more than five 
minutes is involved. 


While employers are investigating their 
possible future liabilities and taking meas- 
ures to reduce them,* many unions are 
gathering, and instructing their members 
how to gather, data on which to base suits. 
The UAW-CIO has published and dis- 
tributed among its members a checklist, 
similar to the one above, which covers all 
situations that might be considered com- 
pensable. The UAW also outlines the 
procedure for identifying and gathering 
evidence of violations from _ individual 
employees, as follows: 


1. Obtain name, address, badge or clock 
number, and job classification of 
classifications on which the worker is 
or has been affected in the past, plus 
wage rates on each such job. 

2. Describe the nature of the activity 
for which he was not compensated. 


* Portal-to-portal problems and what to do about 
them are discussed in this issue’s feature article, 
“Guarding the Flanks: Collective Bargaining 

in 1947,” by E. H. van Delden. 
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3. If possible, get an exact statement of 
the time involved in each workday 
and the total time in each workweek, 
If exact information is not available, 
get the best available estimate of the 
amount of time spent in such activity. 
(One method is to time the employee 
for several days—or have him do 
it—in the compensable activity, strike 
an average of the time so recorded, 
and allege this as the compensable 
time for the entire period during 
which it was not compensated.) 

4, Obtain a signed statement from the 
employee, and statement of witnesses 
who know of the activity involved. 

. Obtain—if you can, or get someone 
else to do it—an admission from the 
foreman as to the amount of time so 
spent and the nature of the activity 
in which it is spent. Put down in 
writing immediately thereafter what 
he has admitted so that it can be 
testified to, if necessary. Remember 
the foreman will often admit some- 
thing if he doesn’t know it will be 
used but, of course, he won’t sign 
anything. But if he will admit or had 
admitted it to someone, that person 
or those persons can testify as to the 
admission. And if such an admission 
is made by the foreman, it is the 
same as an admission by the company 
—often better, since he is usually in 
a better position to know the facts. 


ur 


So far, there are several possible grounds 
on which employers. hope to reduce or 
eliminate liability for portal-to-portal pay 
settlements. In deciding the Mt. Clemens 
case, the Supreme Court left an opening 
wedge for resistance in the de minimis para- 


graph of the Court’s opinion, which read as 
follows: 


“We do not, of course, preclude the 
application of the de minimis rule where 
the minimum walking time is such as to 
be negligible. The workweek contem- 
plated by paragraph 7(a) must be com- 
puted in light of the realities of the 
industrial world. When the matter in 
issue concerns only a few seconds or 
minutes of work beyond the scheduled 
working hours, such trifles may be dis- 
regarded. Split-second absurdities are 
not justified by the actualities of work- 
ing conditions or by the policy of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. It is only 
when an employee is required to give up 
a substantial measure of his time and 
effort that compensable working time is 
involved. The de minimis rule can 
doubtless be applied to much of the 
walking time involved in this case, but 


the precise scope of that application can 
be determined only after the trier of 
facts makes more definite findings as to 
the amount of walking time in issue.” 


Another ray of hope, according to Busi- 
ness Week, is the recent announcement by 
the Wage and Hours Division that em- 
ployers may pay employees a lower wage 
rate for non-productive portal-pay time 
than for productive time on the job. It was 
ruled that a two-rate system may be used 
as long as the straight-time earnings aver- 
age more than the legal (40-cent) mini- 
mum, But the Division warned that such 
a pay plan will be approved only when 
separate rates have been set by agreement— 
and it is expected that many unions will 
decline to enter into any such agreement. 
Some degree of optimism has also been 
engendered by the fact that paid rest 
periods may act as an offset to portal-to- 
portal time. 

Finally, it is hoped by employers that 
such legislation as the Gwynne Bill, which 
was born and died in the 79th Congress, 
will be enacted to limit the time within 
which an employee wage suit may be 
brought. The Fair Labor Standards Act, 
as it now stands, contains no statute of 
limitations, 


Ww 


Management Pays Tribute 
to Its Vets 


Many companies have devoted 
special sections of their employee house 
organs to report on their in-service and 
returning veterans, and some are now com- 
piling this information in summary form 
to commemorate the contributions to the 
war effort made by their own personnel. 

One notable memorial volume, The War 
Years, written for and about the employee- 
veterans of the Rome Cable Corporation, 

ome, N. Y., outlines the service records 
of personnel who joined the company after 
military discharge as well as those who had 
been previously employed by it. A particu- 
larly interesting feature of this volume is 
its extremely readable account of each 
serviceman’s most memorable wartime ex- 
perience. , 

Another tribute of this kind is a special 
issue of the monthly house magazine of 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, in 
which nearly 200 pages are devoted to pic- 
tures and information about the company’s 
veterans. As an effective tie-in with em- 
ployees’ war contributions, the concluding 
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section is devoted to the company’s home- 
front story—in terms of production, con- 
servation of strategic materials, prepara- 
tion of supplies for lend-lease, bond drives, 
etc. 

Typical of the summary reports on re- 
turned veterans is that published in a recent 
issue of The Hercules Mixer, monthly em- 
ployee organ of the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., in which the 
names of all who had returned to date were 
listed. In addition to publishing an em- 
ployee honor roll, Long Lines, a monthly 
organ of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, features a special chron- 
ology of happenings in the company which 
occurred after many of its employees had 
donned uniform. This covers the period 
from the latter part of 1940 to VJ-Day, 
and is designed to keep the vets up-to-date 
on company events. 

In place of the cold and formal plaques, 
hitherto widely used as memorials to the 
war dead, many organizations are dedicat- 
ing living and useful monuments to those 
who sacrificed their lives. Typical of these 
are the groves in front of Industrial Rayon 
Corporation’s factories, in which young 
trees have been planted in honor of each 
employee who died in the service. 

Other companies’ memorials include 
libraries, scholarships, parks, swimming 
pools, playgrounds, and hospital facilities. 
These are financed by management alone or 
by pooled contributions. 


Ww 


Labor Relations ‘‘Interns’’ See 
All Sides of the Picture 


U ndergraduate students of the 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions at Cornell University are finding out 
how labor, management, and government 
really work, as a result of their participa- 
tion in the School’s off-campus “work train- 
ing” program, inaugurated last summer. 
Under the new plan, reports Emerson 
Hinchliff, Assistant Alumni Secretary of 
Cornell, every candidate for an under- 
graduate degree from the School must 
complete three supervised periods (or the 
equivalent) of on-the-job internship. Be- 
tween freshman and sophomore years, a 
student who has not had previous work 
experience in industry must land a job him- 
self to see what it is like to be earning his 
own living. During the second and third 
summers the School places him in a 10- 
week job with management, labor, or gov- 
ernment. Each student must have work 
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experience with both management and 
labor. 

Last summer 101 advanced students par- 
ticipated in the work-training program—34 
in industry, 44 in state and federal agencies, 
and 21 with labor groups. They worked in 
large and small organizations all over the 
country, and their experiences were even 
more varied than their jobs. 

One student served as an interviewer for 
the Campbell Soup Company ; two spent the 
summer working on job analysis and wage 
determination with the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Corp.; another, with the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, hel ‘ed survey 
the labor relations policies of all members 
of that organization; a pair of interns with 
Eli Lilly & Co. were put through an inten- 
sive training program on plant operat on 
and its relation to the personnel department. 

Five students spent the summer with 
business agents of the AFL in New York 
State; one undergraduate journalist wrote 
for the CIO News in Washington, D. C.; 
another, located in the Knoxville CIO office, 
was afforded a close-up of “Operation 
Dixie”; others worked in the research and 
field services of national and local unions. 

Government jobs were equally varied. 
One student conducted elections for the 
NLRB in canneries in Aldska and San 
Francisco. Others made labor market 
analyses for the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Students participated in 
mediation conferences of the New York 
State Board of Mediation. Six under- 
graduates made a cost-of-living survey for 
the Department of Labor in upstate New 
York. Others worked in the State Depart- 
ment.of Commerce publicity, foreign trade, 
and bureau of aviation divisions. 

This enlightened educational program 
enables students to put their training to the 
firing-line test, to translate it into practical 
usage, and to discover for themselves where 
further formal education is needed. Its 
long-range effect will be to provide man- 
agement and labor with potential leaders 
— have been seasoned by service on both 
sides. 


Ww 


An Employee Guide to the 
Union Contract 


A special employee manual en- 
titled Know How Your Labor Agreement 
Works, prepared jointly by the manage- 
ment of the National Can Corporation and 
Local 1670 of the United Steelworkers, does 
a laudable job of interpreting the letter and 
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—perhaps more important—the spirit of 
the company’s union contract. 

Written in simple, informal language, 
this booklet completely avoids the pitfalls 
too common to employee literature: It 
does not talk down to its audience; neither 
does it at any point sound stilted 0: con- 
trived. It is designed to leave its readers 
with a clear knowledge of the objectives 
and provisions of the contract and a feeling 
that both union and management accept its 
terms and mean to stick to them. When 
workers can be convinced of this, the 
agreement under which all must operate is 
off to a good start. 

Cleverly illustrated, the manual explains 
contract provisions covering recognition of 
the union, the checkoff, length of work- 
week, wage and salary policies, incentives, 
vacations, job transfers, seniority, griev- 
ance procedure, management prerogatives, 
discharge policies, safety and health, holi- 
days, no-strike, no-lockout clause. etc. 

Wherever the manual “lays down the 
law,” its approach is frank and positive, 
with emphasis on cooperation rather than 


discipline. Consider, for example, the sec- 
tion entitled, “It Pays to Be on Time”: 


“Tf you are late for dinner at home, 
you may catch hell, but if you are late 
for work, you may catch hell and you 
will lose money too. 

“In fact, you lose %4 of an hour’s pay 
for each 15-minute lateness, or even if 
you are only a couple of minutes late. 

“Tf you are late often, you’re not play- 
ing ball with the Company or with your 
fellow workers who are regularly on 
time. 

“Sure, the Company will overlook oc- 
casional lateness due to some unusual 
trouble you’ve had in getting to work. 
Just tell us about it through your Sec- 
tion Superintendent. 

“Be regular with the Company about 
quitting early, too. Eight hundred peo- 
ple quitting 15 minutes ahead of time 
means 52,000 production hours lost in 
one year on one shift alone. 

“Remember! We agreed that it’s a 
fair day’s work we were going to give,’ 
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Witt Your Company BE REPRESENTED IN 


“THE PERSONNEL WORKSHOP” ? 


AMA is seeking the cooperation of personnel directors and industrial rela- 
tions executives in inaugurating a new feature at the Mid-Winter Personnel 
Conference (February 24-26, The Palmer House, Chicago). 
will consist of a comprehensive exhibit of employee and 
supervisory publications of various kinds, plus personnel forms and records of 
all types, contributed by cooperating organizations. 


It would be greatly appreciated if readers would submit samples of any 
of the following items used in their companies: (1) employee magazines; (2) 
(3) employee manuals or handbooks; (4) super- 
visory manuals; (5) supervisors’ and executives’ bulletins and magazines; (6) 
special employee publications—such as booklets on company benefit plans, job 
evaluation plans, incentive programs, suggestion systems; rosters of employees 
returning from military service; etc.; (7) personnel forms—complete series; 
(8) job evaluation plans and manuals; (9) merit or performance rating forms 
—rank-and-file, supervisory, executive; (10) bulletins, posters, and manuals on 
In the case of personnel forms, a complete 
set should be submitted in a single folder (merit rating forms, however, should 


a Unless contributors specifically request their return, the publications and 
forms will be filed in the Association’s library, where they will be put to prac- 


Publications and forms should reach the Association’s headquarters by 
February 7 at the latest and should be addressed to: Editor, American Man- 
agement Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


This feature, “The 














GUARDING THE FLANKS: 
Collective Bargaining in 1947 


By E. H. VAN DELDEN 
Director of Industrial Relations 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


All signs point to an intense struggle at the management-labor bargaining 
table this year. In addition to demands that wages be raised another notch 
or more, there promises to be strong union pressure for many of the so-called 
“fringe” or non-basic-wage concessions which also affect the total wage bill. 
These include demands for wage-reopening and escalator clauses; health and 
welfare funds; guaranteed wages; liberalized severance pay; increased paid 
holidays and sick leave; and—of especial significance—for portal-to-portal 
pay. This timely article analyzes the demands management must face and 
prescribes a course of action. 


ONSIDERABLE courage and sagacity will be required of industrial 
relations people in 1947. There will be pressure and, as a result, tempta- 
tion to yield to the demands of the moment and disregard the long-range 
consequences. It will be a year of direct wage demands and of flanking 
attacks by unions through the use of so-called “fringe issues.” It will be a 
year wherein industrial relations people will need to marshal their facts and 
prepare their arguments to protect the flanks to the ultimate benefit of industry 
as a whole. 

Inasmuch as industry is composed of owners, management, and workers, 
and some of the latter constitute the membership of unions, whatever benefits 
industry as a whole is necessarily also to the advantage of the union member- 
ship. Labor unions have long advertised, “What Helps Labor Helps Busi- 
ness.” This year especially the slogan should be, “The Interests of the 
Company and Its Employees Are the Same.” 

All signs point to an intensified jurisdictional struggle scheduled to take 
place this year. The Lewis move in reopening the coal miners’ agreement 
was probably the opening gun in a program of internecine warfare. Union 
rivalries being what they are, employers can expect collective bargaining 
pressure for concessions greater than what the “other group” has been able to 
obtain elsewhere or has announced as its objective. Since many industries 
cannot afford additional wage increases of any moment at this time, the pressure 
to excel the rival union group will undoubtedly find release in demands for 
fringe concessions. 

The danger of potential anti-labor legislation from the new Congress may 
well act as a deterrent to large and severe strikes, but employers may find 
themselves confronted with proposals to arbitrate fringe demands after the 
union has obtained all possible concessions through collective bargaining. 
Moreover, such proposals are hard to refuse, inasmuch as the alternative is a 
possible strike. Public opinion might operate to place the blame for such a 
controversy on the employer. Nevertheless, employers will feel impelled to 
refuse such offers of arbitration, since that procedure takes the decision on 
important issues out of their hands. 
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If the “going becomes too tough” as the result of a determined resistance 
to union demands and for the arbitration of such issues, some unions may 
actually come out in favor of government arbitration boards. The Lewis move 
constituted the first actual strike against collective bargaining. A government 
settlement was wanted rather than collective bargaining with the owners. 
The fact that this demand was rebuffed may not discourage other unions from 
a nostalgic remembrance of the lush days of the War Labor Board. 

Combined with public demands that the government “do something,” a 
union endorsement of arbitration by government boards might be quickly 
accepted by a politically-minded administration. Needless to say, any such 
boards would probably adopt the War Labor Board attitude on fringe issues 
and the unions, having failed to breach the ramparts by direct assault, or to 
encircle the flanks, would gain their ends with government as an ally. 

If the comparison of collective bargaining in 1947 to a battlefront is 
repugnant to some people, they should consider that what is really taking place 
is a three-cornered battle for control of industry by unions, government, and 
the owner-management group. The contender who would seek to enlist the 
government on his side can expect only a Pyrrhic victory, but the unions may 
feel they have the least to lose. One small segment of the union movement 
apparently is seeking complete government control, but the majority have so 
far shied away from such an outcome. The way collective bargaining is con- 
ducted in 1947, however, might well determine future policies. 
responsibility for industrial relations people. 

The degree of wisdom and understanding which employers bring to 
negotiations this year, and the decisions which will need to be made, will 
affect relations with the unions and employees for a long time to come. Most 
companies have long-range labor relations programs which envisage an 
eventual state of equilibrium with cooperation by both sides. What is done 
now must necessarily be planned in order to fit into that long-range program. 


It is a grave 


PROBABLE PATTERN OF DEMANDS 


Undoubtedly, union officials announce their programs for publicity pur- 
poses and also to condition our thinking and eventual acceptance. But, at 
any rate, they do let us know what to expect so that we can analyze the general 
situation from the viewpoint of proper employer collective bargaining strategy. 

The announced issues break down into demands for a substantial general 
wage increase and for so-called fringe or non-basic wage issues which also affect 
the total wage bill. There will be demands for non-monetary concessions, such 
as greater union security, plant-wide seniority, and others, but the big all- 
important problem this year will be wages in one form or another. 

The War Labor Board, by its treatment of wage demands on an over-all 
basis, and the government, by its manner of handling the disputes of last year 
through fact-finding boards and official opinions, have created the idea of a 
wage-increase pattern. It was uneconomical then, and even more so now, 
however, to consider the wage possibilities of all industries the same. In the 
forthcoming negotiations some companies will be confronted and embarrassed 
by this precedent of a “pattern.” Nevertheless, circumstances will not warrant 
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a wage increase in their cases, despite the fact that the general wage level is 
undoubtedly going up another notch. 

The wage level will rise partly because of the labor market. Low-wage 
but currently high-profit industries will grant wage increases to attract man- 
power. This is particularly true of such industries as textiles, clothing, 
retailing and tobacco products. In other industries, where the percentage 
labor cost is low, such as in oil, chemicals, and brewing, wage increases will 
undoubtedly be granted. 

Low-profit industries and those with a high percentage labor cost will 
be hard pressed to avoid further wage increases, further costly strikes, and 
further labor turnover. All companies, but especially those in the latter group, 
need to be cautioned, however, against any tendency to grant fringe con- 
cessions in lieu of a general wage increase or a partial one at this time. 

The reasoning behind the statement that fringe concessions are not good 
trading substitutes for a general wage increase is this: 

1. Fringe concessions won’t help in a short manpower market because the flow of 
employment is largely determined by starting wages. 


. Dollar-for-dollar value in worker morale and satisfaction is not received from 
such concessions. 


2 

3. A see-sawing action internally will result because not all employees benefit equally 
by fringe concessions, 

4. In depression periods base wages can be traded down, but one can rarely get rid 
of fringe costs even in bad times. Insurance and pensions are examples. 

5. Last, some fringe issues extend into the management domain. As a matter of 
policy, it is well to avoid them and thus to avoid having the union become involved 
in management matters. 


TOMORROW'S BARGAINING TECHNIQUES 


Collective bargaining strategy usually consists of determining what is 
inevitable and then trading off the necessary concessions within the long-range 
labor relations program. The period ahead is complicated by the fact that 
there is a jurisdictional dispute between national unions and a rivalry to obtain 
the best concessions for strengthening and recruiting purposes. Some union 
officials have gone out on a limb as regards certain issues, such as the annual 
wage, and will fight to preserve “face” on such an issue, magnifying it out of 
all proportion. Moreover, collective bargaining today cannot be divorced 
from legislative and judicial factors. The Supreme Court decision in the Mt. 
Clemens Pottery case has handed the unions an ace card which gives them a 
strong bargaining advantage. 

Therefore, collective bargaining strategy this year should be to listen 
carefully and to try to draw out the union and convert its general demands into 
specific proposals. Heat always generates while issues remain generalities. 
If the issues are reduced to the local problem level, they can be more easily 
resolved. 


WHAT TO EXPECT IN FRINGE DEMANDS 


You may be sure you will be compelled to and should spend a great deal 
of time talking about the various issues that will be raised. That is why it is 
important to analyze and discuss them first. If you can demonstrate the com- 
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plexity of the marginal fringe issues and their monetary effect on increased 
wage rates, you stand a better chance of keeping them out of your contract. 
At least, if you can’t convince the union, you can confuse it. Many union 
people do not fully understand the implications of their own demands. Their 
approach is general—is characterized, for example, by such questions as, 
“You don’t believe in unemployment, do you?” The fringe issues have been 
dramatized rather than calculated. They are couched in social generalities. 
Management must be fully prepared to offset such demands by presenting 
factual information, 

Some fringe issues should not even be considered matters for collective 
bargaining. Unions, however, believe that all such issues are subjects for 
collective bargaining and that cost to the companies should not be deducted 
from present or prospective wages. This policy stems largely from the War 
Labor Board policy that so-called marginal or fringe adjustments were neces- 
sary from a social standpoint and that they could be freely granted outside the 
Little Steel Formula without affecting basic wages. 

But in another sense the fringe issues can be laid at the door of industry 
itself, which originated many of them for white-collar workers. The fringe 
demands by production unions are primarily made to obtain benefits that 
white-collar workers already have. 

Suppose we consider separately the more important issues for 1947 
negotiations as announced by unions and examine and evaluate them. Let us 
consider basic wages, portal-to-portal pay, welfare funds, annual wages, 
severance pay, paid holidays, paid sick leaves, industry-wide bargaining, elimi- 
nation or liberalization of incentive plans, and miscellaneous means of increas- 
ing premium pay. 


BASIC WAGE RATES 


In the matter of basic wage rates, management is properly concerned over 
the competitive price situation. The question of wages cannot be separated 
from that of total labor cost. There have been some indications that shorter 
hours for the same or greater pay may be pressed as an indirect wage increase. 
A compromise settlement on such a basis, however, would solve nothing. 
Union reasoning is that, with labor short and with all firms busy, there will 
be more overtime and hence greater take-home pay. The current shortage of 
labor makes it difficult to obtain a sufficient number of men for the installation 
of a swing shift, and some unions resist swing shifts in any event. 

Unions have announced that they are seeking substantial wage increases 
primarily on the basis of the increased cost of living. They apparently are 
not interested in the effect of a second round of wage increases on the com- 
munity. They will be interested in the effect upon themselves and their 
members, however, if you can show them the facts. 

Therefore, some much-needed realism is called for. Labor as a whole 
cannot expect technological progress to raise wages by more than about 3 
per cent a year unless industrial research advances much faster in the future 
than in the recent past. Any group which seeks to push up wages by more 
than about 3 per cent a year is simply seeking to raise its income at the 
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expense of other groups.1_ Workers can expect to gain little by appropriating 
income at the expense of property because only about one-fifth of the national 
income goes to property.? Instead of fighting over the division of the total 
pile of goods produced, unions should be interested in increasing the size of 
the pile so that more will be available. 


This may indicate a possible solution. With a record of lowered efficiency 
and hit-or-miss production in many industries, the quantity of production is 
relatively more important as a determinant of costs than are wages. Unions, 
through strikes, stoppages, and slow-downs, have operated upon production 
managers in much the same manner as psychiatrists experiment with rats. 
They take a rat and just as it starts to eat, jingle a bell which startles the rat 
so that it looks up from its food, which is at that moment taken away; then 
the rat cannot find its food. After a few days of such treatment the rat be- 
comes insane. Some production people are today in a state where they can’t 
stand continual work interruptions much longer. 


TYING WAGES TO PRODUCTION 


If you use as an argument the probable disastrous effects of a wage in- 
crease in your situation, there is always a possibility that the union will demand 
more specific information as to your earnings position. Such sata are not 
within the comprehension of most union officers who, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, can be counted on to misinterpret the various accounting practices. 
It would be preferable to release comparative figures on production and 
earnings. 

Remember that production should increase each year as a result of tech- 
nological changes and improved methods. This can be indicated by reference 
to man-hour production figures of previous years. In many industries, how- 
ever, productivity has not been increasing as rapidly as usual. Whatever the 
change in your industry or in your company, it should be reflected in your 
data. The facts should make it possible to explain why the cost of living is 
going up and will continue to go up and why a depression becomes likely when 
wages rise and costs inflate but production fails to increase proportionately. 

Demand a clause in your contract guaranteeing full production and allow- 
ing strong management control of slowdowns. As pointed out * over five years 
ago, “When an employer grants valuable rights in bargaining, he should expect 
equally valuable rights in return. If a wage increase is to cost an employer a 
certain sum, concessions relating to the working efficiency of the labor force 
should be granted by the union to offset, at least partly, the increased wage 
bill.” This is still good advice in the present situation. 

Where a wage increase is discussed, be sure to request a guarantee of 
increased production. This would include provisions against all forms of 
work stoppages. Appropriate penalties, including discipline, should be pro- 
vided. Such clauses may be of value only because of their psychological effect 


2Sumner Slichter, ‘Place of Labor Unions in the Social Framework,” Labor Relations Reporter, 
Baal 21, 1946, Vol. 18, p. 421. 
i 


8E. H. van Delden, “Collective Bargaining: The Lion and the Lamb,” Psrsonner, September, 1941. 
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or to strengthen your position in the event of arbitration ; but, in any case, it is 
wise to demand and try to obtain them. 

Consider also the question of bringing up an incentive plan at this time if 
you don’t already have one and would like one installed. Production figures 
and wage demands can be tied together for a powerful and timely presentation 
on the relationship of production and earnings. Collective bargaining has been 
considered a game where the fruits of the enterprise are divided, but little or 
no attention has been given to increasing the total available for distribution. 


RELIABLE ECONOMIC FACTS NEEDED 


The problem of wage increase demands is serious for many employers. 
There are indications that transition to a buyers’ market has begun. In the 
last round of strikes many managements were more concerned about manage- 
ment prerogatives than the actual monetary outlay involved, but this time it 
is a matter of dollars and cents, especially in the durable goods industry. Com- 
panies which haven’t been able to obtain enough materials to reach a profitable 
level of operation might conclude that it would be better to shut down com- 
pletely than to cope with added wage costs. Managers envision their working 
capital melting away because of low-level output and a capital market made 
uncertain by the state of the stock market. 

Unions are circulating statistics to prove that business is making enormous 
profits. Department of Commerce figures indicate that the first half of 1946 
showed decreased profits in iron and steel, industrial machinery, motor vehicle 
parts and accessories, electrical machinery, and other metal-working trades. 
Nevertheless, the metal-working employee will be encouraged by the union data 
to expect a “substantial” wage increase. When his expectations are not realized 
he will conclude that his boss was “selfish.” Employers should arm them- 
selves with the true facts and present them at every appropriate opportunity. 


PREPARING MANAGEMENT'S DATA 


Of course, statistics can be used to prove almost anything. There will 
be much talk of real wages—dollars received as compared to the cost of 
necessities workers must buy. The key to any set of percentages is obviously 
the base year used. Bureau of Labor Statistics data can be used to show 
substantial increases in real wages. In the non-durable goods industries, for 
example, weekly earnings on VJ-Day were 66 per cent above those of 1939 
and had increased by July, 1946, to 87 per cent above 1939. Taking into 
consideration the index of increase in consumer goods, the increase in this 
group’s real wages was 26 per cent above 1939 in August, 1945, and 31 per 
cent above 1939 in July, 1946. Similar but less favorable data can also be 
quoted relative to the durable goods industries. 

You should have data on straight-time hourly earnings prewar, for the 
period before the last increase, and for the present, together with cost-of- 
living data for the same periods. You should determine the per-unit labor 
cost expressed in man-hours and in dollars and cents, as well as the labor 
cost as a percentage of total costs for these same periods. Use whichever is 
most suitable. The union will present its data in the most favorable light 
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possible and it seems only reasonable that management should be prepared 
to do the same. 


WAGE-REOPENING AND ESCALATOR CLAUSES 


Unions will undoubtedly demand a wage-reopening clause or that the 
contract on wages be in effect for an indeterminate period. If it should seem 
necessary or desirable to grant a so-called open-end contract—and such might 
be the case especially if settlement is made on the basis of a moderate immedi- 
ate wage increase—then at least it would be well to hedge. 

A wage-reopening clause should limit the number of times wages may 
be renegotiated and the period which must elapse before each renegotiation. 
Provision should be made so that the contract can be opened as regards wages 
only not more than once and not before a definite date. It is desirable that 
the contract be firm for at least a six-month period. 

At the very least one can hedge by endeavoring to make the notice period 
as long as possible. Unions will usually expect a provision for 15 or 30 
days’ notice, but it is advisable to hold out for 60 days. The time allowed 
should be adequate to permit the collection and analysis of data to assist in 
reaching a decision on the question of wage negotiation. It is possible to make 
the reopening even more bilateral than the usual clause by a provision some- 
thing like the following: 


“Whenever the matter of wages is reopened by one party to this con- 
tract, the other party may reopen such other clauses of this agreement as 
he sees fit.” 


In place of an open-end contract on wages, there may be some compromise 
on so-called escalator clauses which provide for automatic wage increases 
in relation to the rise in the cost of living. Unions do not usually ask for 
such a provision inasmuch as it “ties” wages to the cost of living. Since that 
is the rationalization used for demanding a general wage increase at this time, 
however, such clauses might be considered acceptable. Even with an escalator 
clause, there should be some definite period of wage firmness, such as three 
months, before any changes can be made. Inasmuch as the data are published 
monthly, the provision that wage changes will be put into effect no sooner than 
the month following the publication of a cost of living change will insure some 
period of firmness if a definite time limitation cannot be agreed upon. 

All the emphasis in an escalator clause is upon wage increases. It would 
seem desirable that the clause be so written that wages would also be auto- 
matically decreased during price declines. There may be difficulties in obtain- 
ing such a provision, but it constitutes a good bargaining point. It is possible 
to agree that the escalator clause would operate on price declines but in no 
case would wage rates be allowed to go below those stated in the agreement. 

From a psychological standpoint, it is well to refer to a wage increase 
granted as a result of the escalator clause as a cost-of-living “bonus.” If the 
cost of living declines, it is far easier to get rid of a bonus than to reduce 
wage rates. 

The degree of change in the cost-of-living index that would call for wage 
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adjustment should be specified, together with the base from which the number 
of points (or percentage) increase or decrease is to operate. Whether the 
amount of the change should be large or small will depend partly upon the 
amount of the general wage increase granted and the length of the period of 
firmness. A wider margin of change is obviously to the advantage of the 
employer on the “up” side and to the advantage of the union on the “down” 
side. 

While escalator clauses customarily provide for automatic wage increases 
in proportion to the rise in the cost of living, the wage reopening clause could 
be geared to the cost-of-living index. This would merely provide that when 
a sufficient change occurred in the index wages could be opened for renegotia- 
tion without any commitment as to the amount. 

The problem is also just what cost-of-living statistics will be acceptable to 
both parties as a determinant of wage increases. At the present time the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, is not accepted by unions with any degree 
of enthusiasm. The higher cost-of-living figures being publicized by them are 
explained by statements that the increased cost of entertainment, personal 
services (medical, dental, beauty care), and so on were not taken into con- 
sideration in the compilation of government data. Accordingly, there may 
be some problem about the choice of index, and employers would be well ad- 
vised to insist on using figures from the government or other reliable sources. 


ANALYZING THE COMPANY'S POSITION 


Plan and prepare to meet anticipated demands, wherever possible, on your 
own terms. Discuss the problem with the treasurer and the controller of your 
company. Ask the sales department for a sales forecast and the market research 
director for his estimate of the future situation. Each company will need to 
analyze the question of potential sales volume at various prices before a final 
wage decision is made. Go over the problem with the production manager. 
sHave a conference of policy-making officials on the over-all situation as it will 
affect the business and then arrive at a decision in accordance with the facts. 

When we talk of general wage increases let us not forget that fringe issues 
already granted are affected, as well as those which may be demanded and are 
under consideration. Include also the cost of salary increases, the effect upon 
incentive bonuses, social security taxes, unemployment insurance taxes, and 
the increased cost of workmen’s compensation insurance and group life in- 
surance. Obtain the complete cost of any projected wage change. It is only 
by such means that the problem of a general wage increase can be intelligently 
considered and discussed. 


PORTAL-TO-PORTAL PAY 


When wage and hour legislation was being urged on Congress, its avowed 
aim was to prevent the payment of starvation and ultra-low wages, as well as 
to do away with oppressive child labor. Nothing.was said about the intention 
to use this law to increase wages which were already high. Almost immediately 
after passage, however, there began a long series of interpretations relating to 
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the liability for overtime pay and the methods of computation which have 
served to increase such wage payments. 


Instead of merely providing a floor under wages and a ceiling on hours 
to prevent sweat-shop exploitation, the expansions of the Act have lately been 
directed to employees’ activities outside of productive work. Employers have 
been unpleasantly surprised to discover that they owed large: sums involving 
retroactive premium time doubled. Not only have some employers who con- 
sidered themselves exempt learned suddenly that the courts considered their ac- 
tivities interstate commerce but now rulings regarding travel time, clothes- 
changing, and shower time have surprised almost all of us. 


This is without doubt the hottest and the most difficult of the fringe 
issues, All unions haye stated their intention of pressing this demand. They 
will press the issue most vigorously where the entrance to a plant is a long 
way from the job. This writer’s carefully considered advice would be not to 
bargain on this issue at all or, in any event, not to agree to a settlement no 
matter how attractive it might seem. You either are liable under the law or 
you are not; thus no possible area for bargaining exists. This question is 
primarily a legal one and involves a liability which must not only be faced for 
the future but retroactively as well, and in the latter case at double the liability. 
If it should become a question of either settling this issue or of a strike, or if 
you want to dispose of it in bargaining, then do not agree to any settlement 
without your attorney’s advice and assistance. 

Under the judicial interpretations of the Wage and Hour Law it is 
extremely doubtful whether you can legally bargain and settle for less than 
your full past and future liability. If you should settle for less, any employee 
could bring suit and open up the whole question in court. It is probable 
in such a case that you would be found liable for the actual time involved at 
time and one-half over 40 hours and doubled as a penalty—in other words, for 
triple the regular hourly earnings rate. This includes not only the basic hourly 
rate but also incentive earnings as well, and has been variously interpreted— 
though rarely in the employer’s favor. 


LEGAL BACKGROUND 


The so-called “portal-to-portal” or “travel time” issue stems from a 
series of lower court decisions and three Supreme Court decisions. These 
latter are controlling and are those in the Tennessee C. I. & R. R. Com- 
pany, the Jewell Ridge Coal, and more recently the Mt. Clemens Pottery 
cases. In all three cases the Court ruled that walking time (or time spent 
traveling) from the gate (or “portal’’) to the worker’s bench or where work 
is actually performed is time worked and must be paid for unless the amount 
of time required when walking at an ordinary rate along the most direct route 
is not substantial. What'may be considered as “substantial” has not yet been 
determined by the Court, but the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Act 
has indicated in the past that a total of five minutes during a day would not 
be so considered. In the dissent to the Jewell Ridge Coal case, Justice Jackson 
pointed out that the decision takes away from organized labor an issue which, 
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in accordance with past custom, it should be left free to handle through col- 
lective bargaining. 

The import of these decisions, however, is that time spent in any activities 
for the benefit of, or under the direction and control of, the employer con- 
stitutes time worked and must be paid for. This seems to include almost all 
activities from the time the employee enters on company property unless 
undertaken for purely personal reasons and the employer does not benefit. 
For example, time spent walking from the gate to the clock and from the clock 
to the locker room and from there to the job, time spent waiting at the time 
clock, and also in “make ready” or preparation for work. Apparently, the 
doctrine thus established could be expanded to include time spent: 


Walking or otherwise traveling to work on company premises. 

Changing clothes. 

Checking equipment. 

Washing and taking showers where necessary. 

Preparing reports. 

Making ready—opening windows, throwing switches, putting on safety equipment. 
Waiting in line to receive pay or to cash checks. 

Taking medical examinations. 

Waiting time. 

Rest or lunch periods during which employee must remain “at the job.” 


SONA Mr Vy> 
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Several international unions have issued instructions to their locals to 
obtain evidence concerning any of the above listed practices. Among other 
details, the local is told to have someone obtain an admission from the foreman 
regarding the amount of time so spent and the nature of the activity. The 
person hearing the foreman (who is part of management) make such a state- 
ment is immediately to commit the facts to writing and have them sworn to. 
Later’in court the foreman can be called upon to testify that he has admitted 
the amount of time involved and the person to whom he made the admission 
can refer to the written statement made at the time in order to “refresh” his 
memory. 


THE WLB DECISION 


Some of you may recall that the War Labor Board granted portal-to- 
portal pay to the coal miners’ union in lieu of a general increase which would 
have violated the then existing wage policy. What began as a concession to 
the miners is now, with the assistance of the Supreme Court, being spread 
to all industry. In the case of the coal miners it was given on an over-all 
basis. In other words, the man on the surface received just as much portal 
pay as the man who travels two miles underground. To have made any other 
arrangement would have created a whole new group of marginal concerns; 
and the mine owners were afraid of their competitive positions. Since they 
have industry-wide bargaining, the liability of all the mines was averaged out 
so as not to put any one mine out of business. 


The coal miner who travels for two miles underground, and under the 
award receives only 15 minutes allowance, has the basis for a law suit to 
recover what is due him under the Wage and Hour Law. The union indi-. 
cated, however, that it would not support any miner who might have the 
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temerity to make such a claim. Inasmuch as the coal mines operate under a 
closed shop, any miner who should use his right to go to court would probably 
find himself permanently out of a job. It is possible, however, that the Mt. 
Clemens Pottery decision has created a new retroactive and future liability in 


the coal mines and that the entire issue may be opened up and used against 
that already much harrassed industry. 


SETTLEMENTS ARE COSTLY 


Unions have already declared their plans to ask for portal-to-portal settle- 
ments across the board involving both past liability and future arrangements. 
Adoption has already been made to some extent in slaughter houses, bakeries, 
powder plants, towing companies, and lumber concerns. There is a grave 
risk involved in such a settlement. If you settle for less than full liability 
and then rely on the word of some union boss that he won’t allow any of the 
members of his union to sue, you become to a certain extent dependent upon 
his continuing good will and good faith. If you must settle the question of 
portal-to-portal pay in collective bargaining, use your attorney; and if your 
settlement is less than the full liability try to obtain the blessing of the Fair 
Labor Standards Administration to the settlement. Be sure to include the 
provision that there will be neither individual suits by employees nor a class 
suit by the union. Thousands, and in some cases millions, of dollars are 
involved. 

Remember that even a statement in the collective bargaining agreement 
to the effect that there will be no portal-to-portal pay, or that such pay was 
included in computations of the basic wage rates, won’t protect you. 


NOT AN ISSUE FOR BARGAINING 


There are many good reasons why this issue shouldn’t be bargained over, 
aside from the fact that any settlement made for less than the full legal liability 
is likely to be impermanent and correspondingly dangerous. If your scheduled 
workweek is less than 40 hours, there is question as to whether any liability 
has been incurred, since the Wage and Hour Law applies only to work beyond 
40 hours in a workweek. There is even question as to whether cases of 
absenteeism don’t reduce the liability during the weeks when the hours worked 
were less than 40. To settle with the union under such circumstances would 
admit liability where none existed and might necessitate a larger payment than 
is actually required. 

Moreover, the Gwynne Bill may have a chance of passage in the 80th 
Congress and this legislation would absolve employers who had acted in good 
faith in the past. The Bill as reported also provides a one-year period of 
limitation on actions to recover: wages, penalties, and other damages. Even 
the Pepper Bill introduced in the Senate would provide a five-year limit of 
liability so that it seems probable that some measure to limit the period of 
liability by means of a federal statute of limitations will be passed. 

It is also possible that the new Congress may be moved to act in regard 
to the Wage and Hour Law, or at the very least to provide some measure 
of tax relief for situations involving such retroactive liability. The present 
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tax responsibility is decidedly not clear. Apparently if one denies liability 
and fights the claim through the courts, any award can be applied only against 
the income of the year in which the payment is finally made. If, however, one 
admits the claim as representing back wages, the payment can be applied 
against the income of previous years, even though payment is made in install- 
ments. The tax aspect of the portal-to-portal problem is one that should be 
thoroughly investigated before a decision is finally made. 


POSSIBLE INTERNAL REPERCUSSIONS 


A portal-to-portal settlement made in collective bargaining has potenti- 
alities for considerable internal trouble. Some employees will obtain no back 
pay or a very small amount while others wili receive substantial settlements. 
There may be a difference of hundreds of dollars involved on a purely fortu- 
itous basis. Returned veterans, of course, will have no back portal-to-portal 
settlement coming to them. Several companies have already voluntarily made 
payments to returned veterans at the time they made back portal-to-portal 
adjustments to other employees. 

Not only will variances in the amount of settlement received cause friction 
among employees, but future arrangements could make that discord permanent. 
Paying workers performing identical work but located in separate plant 
locations take-home wages for the same quantity of work constitutes an in- 
equity. Moreover, the senior man will naturally want the most distant location 
with the correspondingly larger pay. 

The above situation will probably cause pressure to be exerted on union 
officers by those members who would receive little or nothing through a court 
settlement but who might hope to receive relatively more in an “across the 
board” deal. Nevertheless, the advice against bargaining this issue seems to 
be the best possible considering all the circumstances. 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


The following can be suggested as an immediate course of action. Make 
a survey of your plant to determine the normal time required to walk from 
gate to clock to work. If the time is trivial, so that only two or three minutes 
are involved each way, or a total of five minutes, forget the issue. Apparently 
you have no liability. 

If some locations are such that more time is consumed in reaching them, 
you should consider the advisability of eliminating further liability. Some 
companies may feel that doing something positive is acknowledgment of past 
guilt. They would prefer to wait until suit is actually brought and a decision 
made. From present indications they may not have long to wait. 

It is our obligation as industrial relations people to do everything we can 
to minimize this liability. Possible suggestions are: 

1. Opening new gates wherever possible. 

2. Rescheduling the workweek to less than 40 hours. 

3. Rearranging the schedules of certain departments so workers will be allowed to 
arrive five minutes later and leave earlier and still receive a full eight hours pay. 


In other words, insert a travel-time allowance into the work schedule. Being less 
than 40 hours, this will be at straight time only. Your employees may be quitting 
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ay and starting late as it is now, but the important problem is to be able to prove 
the fact. 


4. Move the clocks as close to the job as possible so as to obtain confirming evidence 
of time worked. 


5. Check for non-productive time allowances as offsets. An example would be the 
clock allowance as regards lateness. 

If a suit is expected, determine where damages have been suffered in 
the past as a result of actions on the part of the union and consider these as 
possible counter-claims. These would include slowdowns, illegal strikes, and 
similar contract violations. Watch developments on this question carefully. 


By the time your contract expires the situation may be such that a favorable 
settlement can be made. 


WELFARE FUNDS 


The American Federation of Labor in its Chicago Convention listed as 
number one on its program “Security for the organization’s seven million 
members along the lines of the welfare fund won by Mine Leader John L. 
Lewis.” The UAW-CIO announced it would seek an employer-financed 
welfare fund to provide medical and hospital expenses and retirement annuities. 

The use of terminology such as “health” and “welfare” makes any 
refusal by an employer carry an implication that he is not concerned with 
the well-being of his employees. Actually, it has been employers who have 
pioneered and provided nearly all such benefits up to now. It is only in 
industries composed of a great many small employers who could not afford 
such programs that unions have entered this field, such as in the needle trades 
or restaurant industry. Asa matter of fact, David Dubinsky has had a welfare 
fund arrangement for many years, but it is only because the government gave 
such an arrangement to John L. Lewis—thereby apparently endorsing such 
plans—that other national unions have taken up the question. It was only 
a few years back when James C. Petrillo forced his fund donations on the 
music recording industry that such royalties were denounced as extra-legal 
taxation and demands were made for legislation to prevent their imposition 
upon employers. 

This issue must be approached carefully and viewed in the light of in- 
dividual situations, but, on the whole, it would seem wise to resist such union 
demands at this time. The issue should be postponed until full facts can be 
obtained. Here is the reasoning behind this suggestion: First, what goes into 
these funds is supposed not to be a part of wage increases, but we all know 
that it constitutes a part of labor cost. When real competition in the sales 
of goods returns, then pressure on wages will be heavy again. It is not good 
for companies to spend money on frills nor is it good for unions to receive them. 
As stated * several years ago, “ Labor can gain concessions only up to 
the point where no more profit remains for the enterprise. Inevitably this 
must cause a conflict between high wages and union ‘privileges.’” Second, 
such commitments and the programs dependent upon them remain in times 
of stress. Wages may be bargained up or down, but welfare funds go on 
forever. 


4E. H. van Delden, “Guns and Butter: The Paradox of Collective Dealing,” Personnet, May, 1942. 
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Finally, welfare funds are an expansion of the scope of collective bargain- 
ing. Even the War Labor Board refused to order such demands into con- 
tracts. If agreement is made on joint control of health insurance, as an 
example, one can’t very well avoid the problem of whether the insurance 
company is a good company, the contract a good contract, and the actuarial 
considerations are correct. Moreover, it is difficult actually to administer 
such a program jointly because of disputes over claims which may arise. 


AVOID MAKING COMMITMENTS 


If you already have health insurance or some other benefit, the union 
may offer as a compromise that you put this obligation into the agreement. 
The objective here is the same, and such a procedure is to be avoided if 
possible. An additional consideration is that group life and other types of 
welfare benefits usually cover non-union as well as union employees. It is 
hardly suitable that a union be in a position where it is concerned with the 
interests and well-being of non-members. 

Unions are asking for welfare funds at this time because they think 
they can get them. They feel that because of high bargaining power, a 
labor shortage, and a hitherto complaisant government such benefits can 
be obtained whether or not the over-all situation is suitable for such costs at 
this time. It has become a matter of competition between unions. 

Accordingly, if you already have such insurance or pension plans, resist 
any attempt to have the obligation inserted in the agreement. If you do not 
have such plans and wish to install them, remember that bargaining them into 
existence means that a jointly agreed-upon plan cannot be discontinued or 
amended unilaterally. It probably also means participation of the union in 
settling claims and in selecting the system and the insurance company. If 
possible, it would seem advisable to avoid making any commitments regarding 
welfare plans, even if the alternative is to appoint a joint commission to 
investigate the literature on the subject for future negotiations. Unions will 
present their demands in general terms, but may have very little knowledge 
of the specific application of such plans, costs, or problems. When they see 
that such plans will involve costs which otherwise could be reflected in base 
wage rates, their enthusiasm may disappear. 


GUARANTEED WAGES AND SEVERANCE PAY 


The guaranteed wage plan is one long advocated by CIO President Philip 
Murray. The plan contemplated by the union provides an assured annual 
income, regardless of layoffs which might become necessary. The real prob- 
lem, of course, is to stabilize production in order to stabilize employment, and 
thereby insure continuous payment of wages. Because of the interdependence 
-of modern industry, this is a difficult problem for many companies. Union 
leaders have announced that they will seek annual wage guarantees in col- 
lective bargaining this year. The pressure will be particularly severe upon 
those industries which are unable to afford a “substantial” wage increase at 
this time. The guaranteed annual wage is a long-term objective and the unicns 
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will be particularly interested in obtaining at least a “foot-in-the-door” con- 
cession. 


MEETING GUARANTEED WAGE DEMANDS 


Some of the union leaders are so far out on a limb on this issue that 
their arguments may gain greater strength than the merits of the issue would 
warrant. One of the compromises which will probably be proposed by unions 
is the appointment of joint fact-gathering committees. 

Employers who agree to such a compromise as a means of satisfying the 
union’s “face-saving” requirements would do well to specify just what the 
investigating committees can delve into throughout the year. Some companies 
would far rather guarantee wages to a limited degree than have a committee 
inaugurating joint management in this manner. 

If fact-gathering committees are appointed, they should be limited to a 
study of the literature of the subject. Such a study should not be performed 
on company time or at company expense. The large international unions 
will be performing the research on this subject for the locals. Moreover, no 
right to investigate company figures for either current or past years should 
be granted. While a fact-gathering study without access to such data is admit- 
tedly rather sterile, the appointment of the committee is intended to be only 
a “gesture.” Few union men on the local level have the ability thoroughly to 
understand accounting terminology and wrong impressions gained could do 
irreparable harm to bargaining on the subject in future years. 

Where the appointment of a joint fact-gathering committee is predicated 
upon their investigating data relating to past orders, production, employment, 
payrolls, and profits of the company, it is well to insist upon the inclusion on 
the committee of a university professor skilled in accounting or statistics. 
This is for your protection. Union members may not believe the figures 
shown them, but an impartial expert can authenticate the data. 

Frankly, most of us simply do not have enough facts to come to definite 
conclusions or to make definite commitments in this field. Yet it is hard 
to oppose the issue in principle. In bargaining it would seem desirable to 
point out that a guaranteed wage is not necessarily an annual wage. The 
guarantee may be for less than a year and still represent an improvement. 
Obtain data on your employment over a period of several decades, and then 
compare with the fluctuations in your business volume. This should provide 
some clue as to whether a limited commitment can safely be made to a group 
of long-service employees. Such a concession may not actually mean much 
but may be acceptable to the union as a compromise. 

Another basis for settlement would be to work up a plan whereby hours 
can be variable while wages calculated on a year’s production remain constant. 
Such an agreement should conform to all the requirements of Section 7(b) 
of the Wage and Hour Law. If this is done, it is possible to do away with 
a considerable amount of premium payment for overtime and to make union 
and employees contribute to the stability of the industry. 

Any exploration of the question of guaranteed annual wages necessarily 
includes the problem of work stoppages. Obviously, such a guarantee would 
have to terminate when a slowdown or other form of stoppage takes 
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place. This involves a careful definition of what constitutes a stoppage and 


the provision of drastic penalties for anyone who orders or engages in such 
a move. 


PRESENT OUTLOOK FOR GUARANTEED WAGES 


The government has been undertaking a guaranteed wage study under 
the auspices of the Advisory Board of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. The interim report of the first section of this study has just 
been made public. Despite a statement by George W. Taylor, Chairman of 
the OWMR Advisory Board, that no conclusions and no recommendations are 
made on the basis of this interim study, the report is hailed in the CIO News 
as “proving” the guaranteed wage plan practical. 

It has been reported in union periodicals that enactment of a guaranteed 
annual wage will be placed before the new Congress by the Office of War 
Moblization and Reconversion and the proposal probably will be included in 
President Truman’s legislative program. By giving government backing to 
the project, it is hoped that there will be widespread adoption of the plan. 

The government will undoubtedly be asked to share the expenses of put- 
ting the system into operation by permitting industries to set aside wage 
funds for the project without being required to pay income taxes on thens, or 
some other untaxable method of accumulating a working fund. 

The whole subject is still in an exploratory stage, and employers would 
do well to ‘avoid making commitments at this time. Obviously the relation- 
ship between guaranteed annual wages and unemployment compensation will 
have to be worked out. So, also, the situation regarding severance or dis- 
missal pay contract provisions. As a matter of fact, severance pay offers a 
compromise on demands for a guaranteed annual wage which might well be 
acceptable to many unions. 


SEVERANCE PAY 


The subjects of severance pay and guaranteed annual wages are tied in 
together, for if workers have an annual wage there is no need for severance 
pay and, presumably, if the severance pay were substantial enough there 
would be no need for an annual wage. In the meat packing industry demands 
were made for 52 weeks of work at 40 hours per week. Mention was made 
specifically that what was being asked for was a 52 weeks’ notice of layoff. 
Current demands in the printing industry, however, are for severance pay 
amounting to one week’s pay for each six months of employment. 

Severance pay should be limited to permanent layoffs and carry with it 
complete loss of seniority. Only in this manner can severance pay be limited 
to technological changes and business mergers. To make it available during 
general layoffs would be to run into the field of unemployment insurance. 
Severance pay was strictly limited to technological closings when it was ac- 
cepted in principle by the War Labor Board in the steel case. 

The amount of severance pay should be determined by length of service. 
If a pension plan is in effect or is contemplated, those with long terms of ser- 
vice should have a tie-in of their severance pay with the pension plan. Sever- 
ance pay should accrue only when an employee loses his job and is offered 
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no other work with the company. If a worker is entitled by seniority to an- 
other job and it is offered to him but he refuses he should not receive severance 
pay. As its name implies, severance pay should be granted only upon actual 
severance from the company and not from any particular job. A worker who 
loses his job as a result of technological change but is given another by the 
company should not be entitled to severance pay. 

It always helps in collective bargaining to get a problem out of general- 
ities and to determine “for whom and how much.” Union representatives 
may not have considered the necessary impact upon seniority, the right to 
transfer, to introduce machinery, and to lay off those over 65. If severance 
pay is granted, obviously the company should have an unlimited right to 
transfer employees. And, of course, once severance payment is made the 
seniority of an employee is automatically “severed” also. 

The whole history of union thinking on severance pay and the annual 
wage is interesting. The severance pay idea grew from demands for advance 
notice of layoffs or pay in lieu thereof. It originally was 24 hours, then three 
days, then a week; now there is no limit. The annual wage stems from de- 
mands for call-in pay. It started with the reasoning that an employee reporting 
for work and, through no fault of his own, finding no work for that day was 
“out” his carfare and the trouble of packing a lunch. Because of this argument, 
such clauses usually started with two hours as call-in pay ; then it became three, 
then four, then premium pay if on a holiday, Saturday or Sunday, or over 
40 hours. 

Finally, if a man comes to work four hours and then is sent home it is 
argued that he is entitled to a full day’s work and should be paid for a full day 
or eight hours. This is the guaranteed day. The next step is the guaranteed 
week, as demanded and granted in the meat packing industry. The final step is 
to demand that work be guaranteed for a year. 

It is better to postpone the whole issue of severance pay and the guaranteed 
annual wage: but if you cannot, at least take only one step at a time. All of us 
must learn to crawl before we can walk, and in this case it is a lot safer. 


OTHER DEMANDS 
PAID HOLIDAYS 


The practice of paying hourly workers for holidays not worked received 
considerable impetus from the War Labor Board. The policy of granting such 
requests where there was a so-called “substantial” practice in the region al- 
lowed a considerable latitude. The result is that a number of companies found 
themselves saddled with paying for holidays not worked. This is another 
attempt by production workers to obtain benefits previously accorded only to 
white-collar workers. 

American industry will be hard put not to give holidays with pay. A 
holiday without pay is in the nature of a layoff for a day. Many unorganized 
plants have voluntarily granted this benefit. One can argue the principle that 
production workers are paid by the hour for time worked, and only when they 
work, but they now receive vacations with pay and a holiday is something 
akin to a brief vacation. 
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The important feature of such a provision is to limit and control the num- 
ber of holidays. At least one arbitrator has already ruled that a brief plant 
shutdown does not relieve an employer of the obligation to pay for a holiday 
occurring during a shutdown. Provision should obviously be made to prevent 
such obligation. 

The number of holidays should be strictly limited to those where you 
can actually close the plant as otherwise you will merely be granting a hidden 
wage increase. Beware of the sleeper clause, “and any other legal holidays.” 
No one can foretell what legal holidays may be declared by the government. 
Industry experience with the double VJ-Day holiday should be enough. 

Holiday pay demands expand in this manner: The union demands a 
certain number of holidays—then premium pay for work performed on those 
days. It demands pay for unworked holidays—for why should a worker lose 
money because of a holiday? But when straight time is paid for not working 
and only time-and-one-half for working on a holiday, the next demand is 
obviously for double time. Working on a holiday and receiving double time is 
tantamount to only receiving straight time for working on a holiday, inasmuch 
as the worker would be paid at straight time once for not working anyway. 
As a result, the demand is raised to two and one-half times regular pay or 
triple time for work on holidays. By recognizing this line of reasoning, man- 
agement can take measures to control the problems inherent in arrangements 
for paid holidays. 


PAID SICK LEAVE 


If you have a group health insurance plan, the union may demand that 
the employee be paid during the waiting period. If you do not have group 
health insurance, it may demand from one or two days up to the 15 days 
sick leave, as in the case of the printers’ union this year. Not only does the 
length of sick leave tend to grow from year to year, but unions demand that 
leave be cumulative, and even that unused leave be added to the vacation allow- 
ance. Another development is the proposal that the amount of allowable 
sick leave be increased on the basis of length of service—for example, one 
week for one year or more and two weeks for five years or more. 

Sick leave is difficult to administer and control. In some areas doctors’ 
certificates can be obtained for 50 cents. Rhode Island and California now 
have sickness compensation legislation in connection with unemployment in- 
surance. It is really a new area of operation and new methods of controi 
may be developed with experience. If it should be decided to include paid 
sick leave in your contract, be sure to take only the first step and make 
that a small one. 


INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING 


Unions will continue to press for larger bargaining units—company-wide, 
area-wide, and industry-wide. They will do this in order to obtain uniform 
wage rates and other advantages. Their experience has indicated that their 
bargaining position is thus immediately strengthened far out of proportion to 
the increase in strength initially obtained by management. If this were not 
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the case, unions would not be trying in every way to force multi-unit bar- 
gaining. 

A back-door approach to industry-wide bargaining is a demand for 
equalization funds in order to bring individual companies up to the wage levels 
of the industry. It is a small first step and one which may appeal to some 
employers. If adopted, the employer should take care not to raise wages on 


the basis of similarity of job title alone, but on a basis of comparability of 
job content. 


ELIMINATION OR LIBERALIZATION OF INCENTIVE PLANS 


Unions may try to eliminate existing incentive plans, but will expect the 
same take-home pay. They will also try to extend existing plans to include 
all non-production workers. They may demand a liberalization of plans, to 
not only a one-for-one basis, but even a one-and-a-half-for-one basis, because 
of decreasing overhead costs on additional units. 

Don’t defend your own or any particular incentive system so strongly 
that you lose the principle of incentive pay. Avoid any arbitration of incentive 
standards, if possible. If not, try to arrange for the same technically trained 
arbitrator to rule on all incentive problems. And if this is not possible, at 
least set up some guides for an arbitrator to follow—such as expressed in the 
clause, “New standards determined shall be in balance with existing standards.” 

Provide also that after an incentive standard has been determined by 
arbitration it is not to be reopened, except when there is a change in method. 
This will limit the arbitration of such standards to one proceeding only. In 
negotiations it is difficult for a union to claim that every incentive standard is 
out of line with every other. If they bring up 10 or 20 per cent as being out 
of line, those referred to arbitration are limited to one decision, after which 
the entire incentive system is presumed to be in balance 


MISCELLANEOUS DEMANDS 


There are literally hundreds of other issues that may be brought up, de- 
pending upon the provisions in your present agreement. Avoid especially: 

Joint management clauses, such as “with the consent and approval of the 
union” or “to be mutually agreed upon.” A special attempt may be made this 
year to obtain mutual control over the installation of technological improve- 
ments. 

Pyramiding of overtime, which provides for the payment of overtime on 
overtime, or a double liability. For example, premium pay for hours worked 
over 40, on Sunday, as such, or as the seventh day, would be pyramided to two 
and one-half times regular pay or to triple or greater amounts, depending upon 
present contract provisions. 

Plant- or company-wide seniority. There is a trend toward wider areas 
of seniority application. Remember that seniority eventually becomes senility. 


CONCLUSION 


The granting of fringe issues does not evoke employee gratitude or loyalty. 
Today’s benefit becomes tomorrow’s right. Saturday and Sunday overtime 
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was first a penalty or deterrent so employers would avoid working employees 
on those days. When extended to the continuous industries, that provision 
became a hidden wage increase. In the non-continuous industries, the in- 
stallation of swing shifts has been contested as interfering with an employee’s 
“right” to overtime. Contract clauses have been demanded to distribute this 
“right” on the basis of seniority, regardless of ability to perform the job. Some 
clauses already “distribute” overtime “rights” equally. 

This year is a good year to make the union defend its requests rather than 
for management to defend a denial of union demands. The union may come in 
with a statement of the concessions Employer A or Employer B has granted. 
Check on the facts so that you can rebut the argument. Employer A may have 
something in his contract that is far less generous than the provisions in yours. 
Adopt the offensive on such problems as increasing production and decreasing 
absenteeism. Tie in disciplinary and other company security provisions. But 
while you are making a frontal attack don’t forget to protect the vulnerable 
flanks—the so-called fringe issues. ; 

A general admonition about collective bargaining this year would be not to 
slam the man with whom you must negotiate. Name-calling in the newspapers 
doesn’t help the situation. Remember also that before the war, real estate 
people had what was known as the “asking price.” If you became angry and 
walked out you showed your ignorance of the custom. Unions also use the 
asking-price technique. It is unfortunate that some look upon collective bar- 
gaining as a poker game or war of wits, whereas it is really a problem in eco- 
nomics and working relationships. 

If the union leaders you must deal with have the slot-machine psychology 
whereby they expect the jackpot every time they insert a demand, consider 
the possible advantages of a preconference meeting to narrow the issues and 
to clear the air. Be realistic about the situation. Don’t depend upon legislation 
to help you, but recognize that in the final analysis it is the industrial relations 
people who will have to furnish the energy and the will to reach the desired 
goal of good labor relations. 
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THE STATUS OF FOREMEN IN INDUSTRY 


By BRUCE V. MOORE, J. EWING KENNEDY and GEORGE F. CASTORE 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Of approximately 900 foremen surveyed, the great majority say they have 
not been accepted on the management team although they would like to 
help carry the ball—this despite the fact that management's most sensitive 
and effective relationship with employees is achieved through the supervisory 


staff. What are supervisors thinking and what attitudes are they developing 
toward management? This is a report of a study undertaken to get more 
adequate data than general impressions on the supervisory staff, and to 


present some suggestions from supervision that may deserve the attention 
of management. 


HIS study is based on 231 personal interviews and 642 questionnaires 
dispersed among an extensive sampling of foremen and other supervisors 
in the varied industries of Pennsylvania. 

In planning the study, it was assumed that the most valid data would be 
gained by, careful personal interviews. All the interviewers had worked with 
foremen in industry, had experience in interviewing, and were given special 
instruction for this particular task of interviewing. The evidences of good 
rapport, and the forceful language with which many foremen expressed their 
thoughts and feelings, indicated validity of the responses. For example, one 
foreman said, “Let a supervisor, carefully chosen, be a supervisor, not a 
pushed stooge.” Another commented that “most management people, being 
of the pre-union era, are not tolerant of present-day problems of first-line 
supervisors.” ‘These responses were recorded on a schedule or questionnaire 
(shown on page 252). 

The main responsibility impressed on the interviewers was to avoid leading 
questions but let the supervisor talk. Of course, all interviews and question- 
naires were anonymous. On the other hand, the approval of management was 
always secured before interviewing was done with any employees of a plant. 

The answers to questionnaires were obtained in two ways. After com- 
pleting personal interviews with a half dozen or more supervisors in a plant, 
an interviewer would say he did not have time to cover the entire group but 
would be glad to have them answer some questions confidentially on an un- 
signed questionnaire. Each person receiving a questionnaire was given an 
addressed envelope so that he could mail his answers directly to the campus 
without any of his superiors in management having opportunity to see them. 
Every precaution was taken to assure the foremen of anonymity. 

The second method involved contacting foremen’s clubs in a few cities. 
The officers and leaders of these groups proved sympathetic and interested in 
the study. After the purpose of the survey was explained and anonymity was 
assured, the questionnaires and addressed envelopes were distributed to mem- 
bers of the club. The answers came directly to the campus. The results 
obtained by questionnaires and those obtained by personal interviews are 
remarkably similar, indicating considerable reliability. 

These data were collected through both interviews and questionnaires, 
during the months of April and May, 1946. The specific nature of the informa- 
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tion sought can be best understood by examining the schedule or questionnaire. 

A study of the responses revealed: (a) they were from supervisors in a 
wide variety of industries ; (b) the average age of these foremen was 42 years; 
(c) on the average, they had been with their present company 16 years, had 
heen supervisor 11 years, supervised 73 persons, and about half had women 
under their supervision. Evidently foremen are mature, experienced employees 
on whom management has depended and whose opinions are to be respected. 


SUPERVISOR'S RESPONSIBILITY 


What does the supervisor consider his important responsibilities? These, 
in order of rank, are: 


1. Know how, and show others how, to do the work. 

2. Know how to handle men and keep them loyal and working for the 
company. 

3. Plan the work and work schedule. 

4. Watch and check others to see that they get the work done right. 


Note the item which ranks second in this study, viz., “Know how to handle 
men and keep them loyal and working for the company.” This answer was a 
close second and was ranked first by the supervisors in both of two industrial 
organizations which requested complete studies of all their foremen. These 
two companies have had progressive supervisory training programs in effect 
for the past several years, which may explain this slight shift in emphasis. 


TRAINING FOR SUPERVISION 


What do supervisors in industry consider most essential in an educational 
program for their work? It is quite clear that in the minds of these foremen 
and other supervisors the most important educational program for their respon- 
sibility is one providing a “knowledge of human nature and how to handle 
men.” More than 50 per cent ranked it in first place. A supervisor 50 years 
of age, completing 29 years with his company, including 15 as supervisor, said 
his “primary objective is to promote good faith in human relations between 
management and workers.” 


EXTENT AND QUALITY OF TRAINING 


The most common answer of the foremen in describing the extent of their 
training was “very little,” and not one was willing to state that his training 
had been adequate. Many reported no training or such training as “one lesson 
per month for a year.” The range was wide, however, as indicated by a few 
sample statements: “Never had any in the plant but took one course myself at 
night.” “Four weeks as substitute foreman.” “Had six years of good train- 
ing, but it wasn’t enough.” 


MANAGERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Do the supervisors believe they participate in managing, or do they assume 
they merely carry out orders? It is clear that the majority, 58.9 per cent, 
believe they just carry out orders. Only 14.9 per cent state that they help 
make decisions and policies affecting their departments. This situation is 
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THE SuPERVISOR’s WORK AND TRAINING 


As an experienced supervisor, you can help in this study of the work of foremen 
and other supervisors. The purpose of the study is to get an accurate picture of the 
work of supervisors, their responsibilities, the experience and training they must have, 
and the place they should have in the organization of a working and managerial force. 
Answer the questions as well as you can for yourself, Your answers will be kept 
confidential; we are not interested in the answers of a particular person, but rather 
in averages and trends in the thinking of many supervisors. 


What is your most important responsibility? Write (1) for the most important, (2) for the next 
in importance, etc. 


} Know how, and show others how, to do the work. 

Watch and check workers to see that they get the work done and done right. 
) Plan the work and work schedule. 

) Keep records and make reports. 

) Be a good fellow and a friend of the workers. 

) Know how to handle men and keep them loyal and working for the company. 
) Help develop policies and procedures of the company. 


PR PRRARAAS 


) (Write in any other important duty.) 





If you were setting up an educational or training program for beginning supervisors, what 
would you provide for? Number the following in order of importance (1) for most important, 
(2) for second in importance, etc. 


( Knowledge of materials, tools, and processes of the work. 


») 
( ) Knowledge of the policies and procedures of the company. 
( ) Knowledge of human nature and how to handle men. 

) 


( 


How much instruction or training were you given to be a supervisor? None 


(Write in any other important needs in training.) 





Very 





























little Some, but not enough Enough How long were you in 
training? 

How good was the training? Poor Fair Good Excellent 

How long have you been a supervisor? 

How many workers do you supervise? Men _____--_ Women 


Briefly, what do they do or work on? 








How long have you worked for this company ? 





Do you help make decisions and policies affecting your department, or are you just carrying 
out orders? 








Do you get opportunity to represent your men and pass on to top management their attitudes 
and reactions to company policies? Never — Sometimes ways 











Do you feel more comfortable with a group of managers, or with a group of workers, on the 
job? With managers With workers 








Do you prefer to be at a meeting or party with managers or with workers? With managers 
With workers _____ 


As a supervisor, do you believe you are essentially part of management, or essentially part of 
the employee working force? Management orkers 








What in your job gives you most satisfaction? 


What in your job irritates you most? 


How can management improve the supervisor’s job? 
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pointed up by the complaint of one foreman: “Some union agreements and 
policies affecting my department are made without my knowledge.” 


REPRESENTATIVE OF WORKERS 


Does the foreman believe he is permitted to represent his workers? Is he 
a two-way avenue for transmitting attitudes to management as well as orders 
to his workers? The supervisors believe they usually have opportunity to 
represent their workers: 40.9 per cent say “sometimes,” and 49.1 per cent 
report “always”; only 6.9 per cent answered “never.” 


IDENTITY OF FEELING FOR GROUP 


Are the supervisors naturally more comfortable with managers or with 
workers? Almost half of them, 48.4 per cent, feel more comfortable with 
workers, but slightly less than a fourth of them, 24.4 per cent, feel more com- 
fortable with managers. 


IDENTITY IN SOCIAL GROUP 


In informal social groups, do the supervisors prefer to be with managers 
or with workers? Superficially, this question might be thought to be essen- 
tially the same as the preceding one. Strangely enough, however, the propor- 
tion of answers are almost reversed. The larger proportion of supervisors, 
43.6 per cent, prefer to be at a meeting or party with managers, whereas only 
26.6 per cent would prefer to mix with workers. 

We can only conjecture as to the reason for the difference between the 
answers to these two questions. Some of the statements indicated that on 
the job the supervisors feel more competent, masters of the situation, and 
confident in their relations with the workers, but in a social situation they 
derive more satisfaction from the prestige of associating with managers. 


IDENTITY OF SUPERVISOR IN PLANT ORGANIZATION 


Do the supervisors think of themselves as a part of management or of 
the working force? Over 2 of them, 69.5 per cent, believe they are part of 
management. Only 14.8 per cent report they belong to “the employee working 
force.” A smaller number, 8.5 per cent, think of themselves as belonging to 
both. The general assumption is implied in sample statements from two fore- 
men: “There should be such confidence in general foremen of my age and 
experience that top management would be willing to expose its long-range 
plans.” ‘‘Get the supervisor’s ideas before issuing orders; I could have saved 
the company time and money many times if this had been done.” 


SATISFACTION IN THE JOB 


What are the satisfactions which the supervisors find in their jobs? It is 
quite clear that the satisfaction in good workmanship ranks first. Some 
supervisors named more than one satisfaction. Good workmanship in the 
form of quality of production comprised 23.3 per cent of the answers. Quantity 
of production and similar answers, such as keeping shipping dates, ran a close 
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second, with 21.0 per cent. If all the answers indicating interest in the work 
are added, they make up 61.7 per cent of the total. This is epitomized in a 
statement from a foreman who finds satisfaction in “seeing happy employees 
producing good work at low costs.” The next largest group are those indi- 
cating satisfaction from association with fellow workers. They comprise 23.5 
per cent of the total. Many of these satisfactions are related to unselfish 
interest in the workers, such as that felt “when a man succeeds under my 
supervision and gains a promotion or earns a better income.” Only 2.5 per 
cent can be classed as selfish interests, and of these only .5 per cent are money 
reward or good pay. 


IRRITATIONS IN THE JOB 


What are the irritations of which the supervisors are conscious in their 
jobs? The faults of management are the largest single classification, com- 
prising 15.2 per cent. Some of the faults mentioned are: management and 
supervision bad; top management giving orders without supervisor’s knowl- 
edge; indecision of management on new developments; incorrect information ; 
overlapping duties. To these can be added 5.9 per cent for lack of cooperation 
from department heads, 3.0 per cent for changing instructions after a job is 
done, 1.8 per cent. for responsibility not taken by management (“passing the 
buck”), and 1.3 per cent for limited authority—making a total 27.2 per cent 
charged to management. Possibly a larger group of irritations are chargeable 
to the workers, including lack of cooperation from workers, 10.0 per cent; 
workers’ dissatisfaction, 6.4 per cent; and workers’ loafing, 5.9 per cent. A 
foreman is ready to explode “after I lean over backwards to be fair to workers 
and then have them feel they are getting a raw deal.” When all the other 
irritations from workers are added to these, the total comes to 49.0 per cent. 
The actual proportions of these groups, however, depend to some extent, of 
course, on the method of classifying the irritations. Again, it must be remem- 
bered that these are percentages of the irritations reported, not of the persons 
answering. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SUPERVISOR'S JOB 


What suggestions do the supervisors offer to management for bettering 
their jobs? The suggestion ranking in first place and comprising almost 
¥ of the total, 31.6 per cent, is the request for more cooperation from manage- 
ment and from other supervisors. The next in rank, and closely related, is 
the suggestion that management explain its policies and problems better. “In- 
form me on all decisions and policies affecting my department so that I may 
inform my employees rather than have them inform me.” Third in rank, 7.7 
per cent, is the request for greater authority to foremen; and fourth, 7.6 per 
cent, is to make training more adequate. ‘Too often top management under- 
estimates the intelligence of both supervisors and workers.” In the classifica- 
tion of more cooperation from management may be included other items making 
the total 38.1 per cent. Under the heading of better or more education could 
be grouped additional items making the total 28.3 per cent. Personal advantage 
to the foreman could include some additional items with a total of 17.5 per 
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cent. Remaining are 13.6 per cent for miscellaneous suggestions, and 2.3 per 
cent for complete approval of the job. 

These suggestions tend to correlate with, and thus indicate reliability of, 
the responses on satisfactions and irritations in the job. For instance, coopera- 
tion with the supervisor ranks high in the response to all three questions, and 
mention of money reward ranks low in all three. For an adequate picture, 
however, attention to the answers of all three questions is needed, for each 
supplements the other. 

In brief conclusion of this study, it seems evident that better education and 
understanding in human relations is the primary need for improving the work 
of supervisors, and this education must include and begin at top management. 
The supervisors believe they are essentially part of management, but they 
feel they have not been given the recognition and security that should accom- 
pany the responsibilities they must assume. 

Furthermore, we may conjecture that if foremen are not trained and 
upgraded to the competency and managerial level that should go with their 
responsibilities, and if they are not given the status and security of a managerial 
position, they will come to identify their interests with those of the subordinate 
workers. If foremen join unions associated with workers’ organizations, their 
loyalty, skill, and supervisory know-how will largely be lost to management. 
On the other hand, these foremen will find their status lowered to the position 
of other workers, with a new level of supervisory staff above them, possibly 
known by some other name, which management had to introduce to represent 
its interests. Thus both will lose, management losing foremen with experience, 
and foremen losing status. Management will have to take the lead in providing 
the recognition due this important supervisory level and in giving foremen the 
training that will make them worthy of their managerial role. 








INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE IN PEACETIME PRODUCTION 
PLANNING 


By ROBERT B. O’CONNOR, M. D. 
Chief Physician 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. 


Many of the by-products of reconversion—particularly personnel and pro- 
duction changes—have created certain managerial problems which directly 
involve each company’s employee medical program. Typical of those which 
have come to the fore during the transition are problems of increased com- 
pensation claims, job adjustments for the physically disabled, and the intro- 
duction of new accident and health hazards. Until provision has been 
made for these, no company’s reconversion is complete. Dr. O’Connor out- 
lines here some recent advances in industrial medicine and discusses their 
implications for sound peacetime planning. 


UCH has been learned in industrial medicine in the reconversion period 
and during the war years. The application of this knowledge can improve 
wcrker production, decrease compensation costs, aid in the reduction of sickness, 
absenteeism and labor turnover, and help develop a group of healthy, contented, 
loyal workers to form the backbone of a full production schedule. The present 
transition period is the ideal time for management to install a medical program— 
or to broaden or modify an existing plan—and thus derive the full benefit from 
modern industrial medical knowledge. 

The change from war- to peacetime production has affected the greater 
part of American industry. In some industries where regular production 
boomed during the war, reduced demand cut production schedules and necessi- 
tated mass layoffs. Others changed their product during the war, and their 
return to the manufacture of civilian goods brought about many changes in 
materials and production methods. Still others had to curtail operations during 
the war and are now expanding and perhaps adding new products to their 
former lines. These three by-products of reconversion—layoffs, product 
changes, and expansion—have given rise to certain managerial problems which 
are related to the field of industrial medicine. Let us consider some of these 
problems with a view to clarifying the role of industrial medicine in long-range 
peacetime production planning. 

A striking result of mass layoffs has been the deluge of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation claims for permanent disability arising out of plant injuries and 
occupational diseases. A man who sustained a plant injury, but continued 
work after reassignment to a job he was able to do, will invariably and quite 
understandably seek redress after he is laid off because he feels that his future 
employability has been impaired by the injury suffered on his former job. 
Such cases have demonstrated very pointedly the adequacy or inadequacy of 
many a company’s medical records. If they are adequate, the case can be 
decided fairly by the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, even though the inci- 
dent occurred as much as two years earlier. If they are inadequate, the Bureau 
has only the present allegations of the employee on which to base its decision, 
for the true facts of the case may be difficult or impossible to unearth. The 
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importance of careful medical recording is a less obvious, but no less vital, 
aspect of management’s peacetime production program. If a medical program 
is being inaugurated or revised, serious attention should be given to the method 
of record-keeping to assure its accuracy and completeness.! 

Medical records in industry not only provide reliable information to assure 
fair decisions in Workmen’s Compensation litigation; they furnish basic in- 
formation about the physical conditions of individual employees. Thus they 
may substantiate medical recommendations for work limitations. They repre- 
sent a valuable source of data against which to check causes of compensation 
costs, effectiveness of the safety program, the all-over progress of the medical 
department, the return on the medical expense dollar, and a number of similar 
items. Once a record system is in effect, it is difficult and confusing to change 
it, and a company embarking on a new or revised medical program should make 
certain that its record system is the best possible for its purposes. 

The host of compensation claims following layoffs has also emphasized 
the value of maintaining a record of an employee’s medical condition, even 
though it may not have been affected or impaired in any way by his work. It 
has also demonstrated the need for immediate investigation of alleged accidents 
that appear suspicious. It is often possible, through immediate investigation, to 
collect evidence to refute a spurious claim. It is virtually impossible to do so by 
investigating two years later. 


JOB ADJUSTMENTS FOR THE PHYSICALLY DISABLED 


Mass layoffs have posed another problem. Workers who have been seri- 
ously disabled and whose work capacity has been considerably reduced as a 
result of an on-the-job injury have been included in layoffs made on a seniority 
basis. If management feels some responsibility beyond that of financially 
compensating an employee who has served faithfully for a number of years, 
and who has sustained serious disability arising out of his work, then it must 
consider the hardship involved and show such a worker special consideration. 
Management must decide whether or not it feels this responsibility and, if it 
does, should set up a policy and procedure for the handling of these cases. In 
order to retain such an employee, regardless of seniority, it is obviously neces- 
sary to reach an agreement with the union. Lest abuse of the privilege follow, 
it is important that the decision to include a case on the “‘hardship list” lie solely 
with the medical director or chief physician ; and he must have very definite and 
limited standards on which to base his decision. 

Production cutbacks and job curtailments have led to considerable diffi- 
culty in the placement of the physically handicapped, and have emphasized the 
necessity for accurate placement of disabled workers. An employee who was 
quite capable of accomplishing one job may be asked to perform a wider range 
of activities, either because his own job has changed or because he has been 
transferred to another job. Such changes in work assignment have pointed out 
the value of a system which will indicate on personnel records, and bring to 
supervisors’ attention, the fact that the employee is in some way physically 
1 William J. Fulton, M. D., “Records, the ‘Seeing Eye’ of Industrial Medicine,” Industrial Medicine, 


Jan., 1944, p. 1; C. O. Sappington, M. D., Industrial Health—Asset or Liability, Industrial Com- 
mentaries, Chicago, 1939. 
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limited. This will prevent his being assigned to work which he cannot safely 
perform. 


OTHER PROBLEMS ARISING FROM JOB CURTAILMENTS 


Job curtailments also reduce the range and availability of jobs that can 
be performed by physically limited employees, and make a rehabilitation pro- 
gram more difficult to carry out—not only in the placement of disabled applicants 
but also in the temporary assignment to light work of employees injured in the 
plant. One company demonstrated the serious effect on rehabilitation of in- 
jured workers and on compensation costs, when it discontinued light-work 
placement of such cases as a result of postwar job curtailments. A statistical 
survey showed that the average back injury case lost 18 days from work while 
the rehabilitation program was in effect, and after it was discontinued the 
average time lost in back cases was 51 days. Similarly, the average fracture 
case lost 20 days from work, compared to 42 days after the rehabilitation pro- 
gram was stopped. These unnecessary time losses must be paid for at compen- 
sation rates. Further, the company is deprived of all of the worker’s productive 
effort during the absence period, and the added lost time may actually increase 
the worker’s loss of function and thus increase the final award for permanent 
disability. 

It is very important in mass layoffs that the medical staff not be so reduced 
that the remaining members’ work will be vitiated by the resulting inadequacy 
of the staff. A company that cuts its medical staff too far may realize a payroll 
economy that will be more than offset by increased compensation costs, 
decreased worker efficiency, and wasted manpower hours. 


NEW METHODS INTRODUCE NEW HAZARDS 


Industries that have changed their product with the return to peacetime 
production, or have added new products, have been faced with a change in 
safety and industrial hygiene hazards. Work methods have also changed and 
new materials presenting new toxicological problems have been introduced. It 
is management’s responsibility to make certain that new machines are properly 
equipped with safety devices, that all workplaces are adequately ventilated, that 
new toxic substances are safely handled—in brief, that new production methods 
are so set up as to entail the least possible danger to the worker. Industrial 
hygiene standards are now fairly well coordinated and the toxicity of many 
of the newer chemicals has been investigated. This information is available to 
management and should make it possible to minimize the hazards inherent in 
new production methods. Whether management is motivated by humanitarian 
impulses or by a desire to eliminate needless compensation costs, it will continue 
to be good business to protect employee health. 

Change of product has also meant a change in the physical demands of 
many workers’ job assignments. The employer must not assume, because a 
worker has been able to do a specific job during the war without apparent diffi- 
culty, that he will be able to do a different job that change of product demands. 
Only through physical re-examinations during the transition period can con- 
tinued safe employment be assured. If a system of recording employees’ 
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physical limitations has been in effect, this group can be examined separately ; 
however, if all employees are not examined, physical changes that may have 
arisen in a previously normal worker since hire will be missed. Thus, when 
products are being changed, the employees who are known to have limitations 
should be reviewed. Better still, all employees should be examined, and, if 
possible, this should be the first of a continuing series of periodic physical ex- 
aminations for all workers. 

Since change of product may mean changing the work effort of some em- 
ployees, assurance of safe employment demands a medical re-check of their 
physical capacities—so that a heart case, for example, will not be transferred 
from a bench job to heavy work or an employee with high blood pressure be 
reassigned to a truck-driving job. Such misplacements not only endanger 
workers, but invariably mean unnecessary compensation cost to the employer, 
thus increasing the cost of his product or decreasing his net profits. 


POLICY-MAKING PROBLEMS 


The establishment of a periodic physical examination system demands that 
certain policies first be formulated by management. As policies of company- 
wide significance, these must stem from top management rather than the medical 
department. First, management must decide whether the less exacting medical 
standards that war demands forced on many industries will be maintained, or 
whether it is advisable to return to more stringent peacetime standards. This 
must be management’s decision because a return to prewar standards would 
demand a weeding-out process that might deprive many workers of their jobs. 
Having decided this, management must decide on its policy and procedure in 
regard to workers found to be physically unfit for the jobs assigned. Shall 
these employees be turned out on the street, or shall some placement program 
based on length of service be set up? How far shall the company go in place- 
ment effort for an employee with a given length-of-service record? These 
policies and procedures are top management’s concern, and will be based on the 
degree of responsibility management feels toward an employee who has spent 
a certain length of time in productive effort for the company. While the indus- 
trial physician cannot participate in making these decisions, they are important 
to him because they will affect his handling of specific cases. 


PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION 


Many industries that expanded since VJ-Day have had to face the 
myriad problems associated with rapid growth. Increased hiring during a 
period of manpower shortage has shown the value of careful pre-employment 
examination and accurate placement. The limited number of available appli- 
cants must be examined to evaluate their capabilities and limitations, and be 
placed in available jobs that fit these limitations. War production demands 
produced a well-developed physical capacities appraisal, i.e. the job analysis 
method of placement, and the return to peacetime effort has proved the value 
of its continued use. Employees with physical handicaps are in many respects 
better workers than the physically disabled. However, it is important that 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commissions of the several states realize their 
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part in this rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, lest their interpretation 
of the term “aggravation of a pre-existing condition” become so broad that 
industry be forced to stop hiring the physically disabled. 

Expansion has also entailed the handling of greater volumes of toxic 
substances, in some cases raising exposure to health hazards beyond safe 
limits. In planning the physical setup for expanded production, therefore, it 
is important to consult with the safety and medical department or with a con- 
sulting industrial hygienist to protect worker health and safety when expanded 
production gets under way. It is far more costly to change layouts or methods 
after injury and illness experiences have shown the need. 

In a period of expansion medical personnel need not be in equal pro- 
portion to general company personnel if all production is under one roof. 
But, if the industry is being decentralized as it grows, or is being spread among 
several scattered buildings, the needed increase in medical staff for adequate 
medical coverage may be more than would be-expected. 


WARTIME ADVANCES IN INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 


Much has been learned in industrial medicine during the war years. 
Indeed, the two periods of its greatest advance have been during World Wars 
I and II. Some of these gains consisted merely of a more widespread adoption 
of sound medical practices that had been used by only a few farsighted manage- 
ments; others constituted actual additions to the fund of industrial medical 
knowledge. Progressive managements, in planning peacetime production 
programs, will make the greatest possible use of these advances. 

The increase in knowledge of toxicology during the war years includes 
data on the effects of many toxic substances on humans, the early detection 
of toxic-effects, engineering methods for safe processing and handling, and 
better coordination of hygiene standards. Air sampling and analysis methods 
have likewise improved. A knowledge of the toxicology of many of the 
newer substances now used by industry has increased through clinical and 
experimental research. The war also brought about wider use by industry 
of the services of industrial hygienists ; it is hoped that this trend will continue 
throughout the early peacetime years when changes in production methods 
make this service so vital to continued safe employment. 

Wartime placement of the physically handicapped taught us much about 
accurate appraisal of physical capacities and analysis of the physical demands 
of specific jobs. This knowledge is of continuing value during the present 
manpower shortage, and results have shown it can be used with confidence. 

We have found that workers with static physical defects are grateful for 
a job, apply themselves more diligently to it, and show better production 
record, less absenteeism, and less labor turnover, provided they are placed 
in jobs commensurate with their abilities. 

We, at Wright Aeronautical Corporation, have found that the veteran 
discharged with the diagnosis of “psychoneurotic” was as good a man as the 
average employment applicant during the war years. In fact, we made a 
comparison of length of employment of a large group of psychoneurotics as 
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against an unselected group of so-called normals and this indicated that one 
was as stable an employee as the other. 

Our returned veterans have proved good employees. Some had a little 
difficulty in getting their feet back on civilian ground again, but with patience 
and understanding on the part of their supervision and management they have 
settled down well and do not now appear to offer any problem to us.” 

Throughout industry veterans continue to return for rehire. The physical 
condition of many clearly indicates the need for complete and accurate pre- 
employment examinations. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Many advances made in general medicine are directly applicable to 
industrial medicine. Research in this field has been greatly increased and 
facilities have been improved for further training of doctors and nurses in 
the use of the various modalities of physical therapy for the treatment of 
traumatic cases. This will continue to improve the in-plant care of the 
injured employee. 

Much also has been learned in the allied field of occupational therapy 
which can be used in industry. Occupational therapy clinics have become 
increasingly successful in improving the functional end-results of accident cases 
and hastening the return of injured workers to gainful employment. 

And at last we are beginning to get more accurate figures on the cost of 
an industrial medical program and the savings it produces. A survey of one 
group of industries indicated that management could maintain a very satis- 
factory medical program at the cost of $13 per employee per year.* A recent 
article in Industrial Medicine,* analyzing wartime experience, showed that 
an industrial medical program in an organization of 20,000 employees brought 
about an estimated saving of $402,934 in a year by decreasing absenteeism 
and turnover, and by medical case-finding. 

The war effort also brought about wider use of industrial clinics to fur- 
nish smaller firms medical service of the scope and caliber usually associated 
with organizations having more than 5,000 employees. Groups of small 
companies can now pool their medical dollars to support an industrial clinic 
which will apportion the doctors’? and nurses’ efforts among the member 
industries, and thus enjoy the benefits of large-scale medical service on a 
limited budget. 


DEMANDS FOR HEALTH AND WELFARE FUNDS 


During the war many unions attempted to get complete company- 
supported medical coverage for their members as a means of indirectly increas- 
ing wages that had been stabilized by the government. The international 





2 Practical suggestions on how supervisors and foremen can facilitate the adjustment of returned veterans 
are provided in Foremen’s Guide to Veteran Readjustment, American Management Association, 1945 
(single copies, 15 cents)—-Ep. 

83 Nathan Millman, M. D., Frank Calderone, M. D., and L. Greenberg, M. D., “Cooperative Plan for 
the Development of a Small Plant Health and Industrial Hygiene Program in New York -City,” 
Industrial Medicine, Nov., 1946, p. 371. 


‘J. S. Felton, M. D., “The Silent Values in Industrial Health,” Industrial Medicine, November, 1946, 
p. 638. 
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unions have signified their intention of making further efforts in this direction 
if the government does not socialize medicine. The impact on employee 
health plans, if full medical coverage were furnished every worker, is obvious. 
But the problems inherent in such union demands are: Should industry be 
required to underwrite such a program? Will a particular company’s profit 
ratio permit it? If the program were undertaken, who should handle the 
funds? Should self-insurance or insurance company coverage be used, and 
what percentage of payroll is necessary to finance it? A bulletin published by 
Princeton University ® provides a helpful discussion of wartime experiences 
along these lines. 


CONCLUSION 


The demands of the war period proved conclusively to many management 
groups that contented, healthy, loyal workers are the most valuable assets any 
company can have. Management is also becoming aware of the vital role 
that industrial medicine can play in industrial relations. The day-to-day, 
tactful, interested, personal care by the industrial physician or nurse of an 
injured employee is a very strong factor in improving industrial relations. 
The man feels management is treating him as an individual, and not merely 
as a member of a bargaining unit—that management has some interest in 
him beyond his production effort. A broad, effective medical program is to 
the worker, tangible evidence of management’s concern about his health and 
welfare, and it is thus bound to improve industrial relations. On the other 
hand, a tactless, disinterested nurse or doctor, or an inadequate medical pro- 
gram, can very adversely affect industrial relations as a result of the injured 
worker’s feeling that management doesn’t care what happens to him. 

In conclusion, wartime experience and the reconversion period have in- 
creased the fund of industrial medical knowledge. Not only does industrial 
medicine now have more to offer management, but many more companies are 
availing themselves of its services. Clearly, the present period of long-range, 
peacetime production planning is the ideal time to initiate or revise the com- 
pany’s medical program so as to make the most effective use of the services of 
modern industrial medicine. 


5 Group Health Insurance and Sickness Benefit Plans in Collective Bargaining. Industrial Relations 
Section, Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton University, Princeton, 
1945. 
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VALIDATING THE PATTERNED INTERVIEW 


By ROBERT N. McMURRY! 


Many psychologists and personnel men believe that the potentialities of the 
employment interview are best realized through use of a standardized or 
patterned interviewing procedure. The patterned interview is a printed form 
containing specific items to be covered and providing a uniform method of 
recording information and rating the interviewees’ qualifications. In assess- 
ing the worth of the patterned interview, Dr. McMurry cites several con- 
trolled studies which revealed the extent to which interviewers employing 
this approach were able to predict ultimate job success. He concludes that 
the standardized interview eliminates a large part of the guesswork from 
employment. 


URING recent years several studies have been conducted on the value 

of the patterned interview as a selection instrument.? It constitutes a 
relatively new technique and has not been so widely used as employment tests. 
Its approach to selection problems is primarily clinical, as contrasted to 
weighted application blanks and tests, which are psychometric procedures. It is 
designed to measure the applicant’s chief character traits (his stability, indus- 
try, ability to get along with others, loyalty, perseverance, self-reliance, and 
emotional maturity) and his motivation (his incentives to stay on the job and 
work). It bases its predictions relative to the applicant’s suitability on a very 
simple premise: The best basis for judging what a person will do in the future 
is to know what he has done in the past. 

The patterned interview reviews the applicant’s work record ; his service 
record; his schooling; his early environment; his present financial situation ; 
his domestic situation; and his health. In short, the patterned interview is 
principally a fact-finding procedure, combining information obtained from the 
applicant with data received from schools and previous,employers. Once all 
relevant facts about the interviewee have been assembled, the evaluation of 
his qualifications on purely common-sense grounds is usually not difficult. 
It is the purpose of this paper to consider the contribution which the patterned 
interview can make to selection work. 

Unfortunately, it has been traditional to question the value of the inter- 
view as a device to predict job success. Until recently, many textbooks on 
industrial psychology have stated categorically that the interview is danger- 
ously unreliable as a selection instrument. These statements were based on 
several “experiments” (the most recent of which was conducted a number of 
years ago) in which groups of interviewers, usually sales managers, were 
asked to evaluate the qualifications of applicants and rank them in the order 
of their desirability. After this, comparisons were made of the interviewers’ 
ratings. Almost universally in these experiments, little agreement was found 
among the rankings. 


HOLLINGWORTH’S AND OTHER STUDIES 


Typical of such experiments was the study reported by H. L. Holling- 


1 Robert N. McMurry & Co., Chicago 4, IIl. 
2A discussion of several patterned, or standardized, interview forms appears in AMA’s Manual of 
Employment Interviewing (Research Report No. 9 9)—Ep. 
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worth? in which 57 applicants for sales positions were interviewed individually 
by 12 different sales managers. These interviewers were allowed to conduct 
the interviews in whatever fashion they wished, but at the conclusion were 
required to rate each applicant with respect to his “suitability for the position 
in question.” These ratings were then cast into such form that it was possible 
to assign each interviewee a rank ranging from 1 to 57 for the job. The 
results showed marked disagreement among the interviewers. One applicant, 
for example, was placed first by one interviewer and fifty-third by another. 
Other applicants showed similar discrepancies in rank. As the interviewers 
were sales managers of considerable experience, the extent of their disagree- 
ment was held to be rather disquieting. 

In another study, reported by Walter Dill Scott,* six sales managers 
interviewed 36 applicants. When the results were summarized, it was found 
that in the case of 28 of the 36 applicants the managers disagreed as to 
whether the individual should be in the upper or the lower half of the group. 

In the third study, conducted by A. J. Snow,® an advertisement for a 
truck salesman was inserted in a paper, and 12 applicants were selected on 
the basis of the letters received. They were interviewed individually by six 
sales managers and by a psychologist to determine their fitness for the position. 
While there was fair agreement among the interviewers as to the two best and 
the two worst candidates, in the other cases the agreement was slight indeed. 
The average deviation of the judges was somewhat over three places; and, 
inasmuch as there were only 12 possible places, this deviation was serious. 
When a comparison was made between the judgments of the sales managers 
and those of the psychologist, it was discovered that he did practically as well 
as any of the experienced sales executives. 


INADEQUACY OF THE EXPERIMENTS 


These and similar studies have long been cited as demonstrating that the 
interview is of little value as a selection device. Nevertheless, when the con- 
trols employed in these studies are carefully scrutinized, the “experiments” 
themselves become subject to question. To begin with, the only criterion used 
in choosing the interviewers was the fact that they were sales managers. It 
does not necessarily follow that a man automatically qualifies as an inter- 
viewer because he is a sales manager. He may be very successful in sales 
management, but not because of any particular skill in selecting his staff. 

Second, in two of the three experiments summarized, no job specifications 
were established to serve as guides to the interviewers. In fact, there is no 
evidence that in these two cases the participating sales managers were even 
selecting men for the same kind of work. 

Third, none of these men had an organized plan to follow in the course of 
his interview. Each was permitted to ask whatever came to mind, and it is 
probable that an individual interviewer’s questions even varied somewhat 
from applicant to applicant. 


% Judging Human Character, D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1923, p. 268. 
4“The Scientific Selection of Salesmen,” Advertising & Selling, 1915, 25, 5-6, pp. 94-96. 


6 
‘on me in the Validity of Judging Human Ability,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1924, 
» Pp. -346. 
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Fourth, it is to be presumed that none of these interviewers had had any 
careful or organized training in the techniques of conducting an interview 
or a plan—i.e., a series of clinical concepts—as an aid in interpreting the 
findings. 

Fifth, no attempt was made to insure that the intellectual capacity of the 
several interviewers was sufficient to enable them all successfully to compre- 
hend the intangibles of human behavior. 

Sixth, neither was any attempt made to check the tendency of raters to 
be seriously biased or to suffer from emotional maladjustments which might 
interfere with the objectivity of their judgments. It was naively assumed 
that since the men were sales managers, no other measure of their qualifica- 
tions was required. 

In view of the almost total absence of any control on the manner in which 
the interviews were conducted, or on the qualifications of the interviewers, 
it is not at all surprising that the resulting rankings of the applicants showed a 
high degree of unreliability. In short, these particular experiments, because 
they were poorly conceived and executed, prove nothing either way. Cer- 
tainly they provide no conclusive evidence that the interview is without merit. 


LIMITATIONS OF USUAL INTERVIEW PROCEDURE 


On the other hand, it is undeniable that the interview has one major weak- 
ness: Its value depends wholly on the competence and training of the person 
who conducts it. If he has no plan to follow, no standards for the job for 
which he is hiring, and has received no training in the techniques of conducting 
the interview and interpreting the information obtained, or if he is stupid, 
opinionated, or emotionally maladjusted, few valid judgments can be expected 
from him. 

Fortunately, a large majority of those engaged in employment work have 
the necessary basic requisites, though many are forced to operate without job 
specifications, without an organized interview procedure, without training in 
interviewing techniques, and without a plan for the interpretation of the find- 
ings. As a result, their judgments do tend, in many cases, to lack both re- 
liability and validity. Nevertheless, most of these conditions can be remedied. 

One of the principal criticisms leveled at the interview has been that its 
findings are highly subjective, as contrasted to the presumed objectivity of 
psychological tests. While there is no denying that interviewers’ judgments 
must, of necessity, be subjective, it does not follow that they must lack re- 
liability and validity simply because they are subjective. Subjective judgments 
are not necessarily wrong. The best analogy is provided by the diagnosis of 
the physician. It must also be largely subjective. Nevertheless, taking physi- 
cians’ judgments as a whole, they are right much more frequently than they are 
wrong. 

On the other hand, the much vaunted objectivity of the psychological 
test is itself highly questionable. It is undeniable that everyone answers 
identical questions, and the scoring is uniform. However, the tests’ objec- 
tivity ceases at this point. First, there are often wide variations in the con- 
ditions under which the tests are administered. Second, in most cases the 
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DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL SITUATION 





Married Single Widowed Divorced Separated Date of marriage 
Are he and his wife compatible? 





Living with wife? Yes No _ (If no) Specify Dependents: Number 





‘ | 
Ages What plans do you have for your children? What difficulties or serious 
Do dependents provide adequate motivation ? 





arguments have you had with your wife? 





Financial ? Social? Personal? 


Have you been married previously? Yes No (If yes) How many times? 





When and what was the reason for end of marriage or marriages? Death Divorce 





Separation (Unless death) What were the reasons? 
Do his domestic difficulties indicate immaturity ? 











Of what lodges and clubs are you a member ? Officer ? 
Does he show leadership? 
What do you do for recreation? What hobbies do you have? 
Does his recreation show maturity ? Will his hobbies help his work? 


To what extent do you and your wife entertain? 





Does he seem socially well-adjusted? 


When did you last drink intoxicating liquor? To what extent? (Doesn’t drink) 
Is this sensible drinking? 





What types of people, racial or religious groups or nationalities do you actively dislike? 
' ma. Is he biased? 











EXCERPT FROM PATTERNED INTERVIEW FoRM 


findings must be interpreted. Here the judgments are frequently as subjective 
as any encountered in the course of an interview. 


ADVANTAGES OF PATTERNED INTERVIEW 


The patterned interview endeavors to overcome the weaknesses of the 
ordinary employment interview in several ways: First, the interviewer works 
from definite job specifications; he knows what qualities each job requires. 
Second, he has a plan; he knows what questions to ask. Third, he has been 
trained in the techniques of conducting an interview—i.e., he knows how to 
put the candidate at ease, how to make him talk, and how to extract pertinent 
information. Fourth, prior to the interview, he has checked with outside 
sources (previous employers, schools, etc.) and already knows a great deal 
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about the applicant. (See illustration of telephone check form, used in con- 
tacting previous employers, on following page.) Fifth, he has a series of 
clinical concepts—e.g., that of emotional immaturity—which provide him with 
a yardstick for interpreting and evaluating the information obtained from the 
candidate. Sixth, the interviewer himself has been carefully selected to assure 
that he has adequate intelligence and is emotionally well-adjusted. 

Moreover, it is not necessary that the interviewer be a psychologist or 
psychiatrist to obtain good results. Actually, if he makes full use of all avail- 
able techniques for assembling relevant facts about the applicant, in nearly 
every case the final decision concerning his qualifications can be made on 
strictly common-sense grounds. For example, if the candidate has consistently 
been unstable, lazy, and irresponsible, it requires no profound insight or tech- 
nical knowledge to predict that he will probably continue to exhibit these same 
characteristics and not be a desirable employee, regardless of his skills and 
aptitudes. If, on the other hand, his past record throughout shows such 
desirable characteristics as stability, industry, ability to get along with others, 
loyalty, perseverance, self-reliance, and emotional maturity, he is almost certain 
to be a promising candidate and will make full use of whatever skills and apti- 
tudes (as indicated by tests) he may have. 


HOW STUDIES WERE CONDUCTED 


In assessing the worth of the patterned interview, it is axiomatic that 
the true proof of the pudding lies in the eating. The best evidence of its 
validity (and, indirectly, of its reliability) as a selection instrument is to be 
found in the results of carefully controlled studies which have been conducted 
to test the extent to which interviewers can predict the ultimate job success 
of candidates (not merely compare rankings). To insure that these studies 
had maximum objectivity, they were conducted on the following basis: The 
interviewer judged the candidate’s qualifications at the time of employment, 
indicating by a rating the character of his prediction. In the cases reported 
here (with one exception), all candidates were rated either as “1” (an out- 
standing prospect) ; as “2” (a good one) ; as “3” (a fair or marginal one) ; 
or as “4” (an unsatisfactory one who would normally be rejected). In 
each study, moreover, all applicants were employed—the “4’s” (those ordi- 
narily rejected) as well as those rated “1,” “2,” or “3.” In this manner, a 
completely representative cross-section of applicants was included. Further- 
more, such a procedure permitted an evaluation of the worth of the interview 
as a means not only of predicting success but failure as well. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY STUDY 


The first study to be reported was made at the plant of the Link-Belt 
Company, in Chicago, beginning in February, 1943. All interviews were 
conducted by members of the company’s employment staff, following training 
in the patterned interview procedure. For purposes of validation it was 
possible to use both length of service and foremen’s ratings as measures of 
job success.’ These ratings were made by supervision as of the time the final 
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TELEPHONE CHECK 





Name of Contact 


Position 








10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Company 


Was Mr. 
employed by your company? 
What were the dates of his em- 
ployment ? 





. What was the nature of his work? 


He states that he was earning 
at the time he left. 
Is this correct? 


How was he in handling detail? 


. How did he accept supervision? 


How would: you characterize his 


willingness and capacity for hard 
work? 


How well did he get along with 
other people? 


Did he lose much time from the 
job? 


What were his reasons for 
leaving ? 


Would you rehire? (If not, why 
not?) 


As far as you know, did he have 
any financial trouble—have his 
income garnisheed or assigned? 


Did he have any domestic trouble 
which interfered with his work? 


Did he have any drinking or 
gambling habits which affected 
his work? 


Checked by 


From 


19 to" 


|. aed 








Yes 





Good: 


No, $ 
Fa‘r: 





Poor: 



































No 








Yes, 





No 


Yes, 





No 
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validation study was made—i.e., one and a half years after the men and 


women had been initially employed. Supervisors were not shown the inter- 
viewers’ evaluations at the time. 


Two sets of correlations were run: first, between the length of service 
of those who had left the company and interviewers’ initial ratings ; and, 
second, between foremen’s ratings on those still employed and the inter- 
viewers’ initial ratings. The findings of the relationship between interviewers’ 
ratings and length of service on 587 cases are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF INTERVIEW RATINGS WITH LENGTH OF SERVICE 
(Employees who left before May 1, 1944) . 


INTERVIEWERS’ RATINGS 





Length of Service 1 2or3 4 





1 year and over 


SUP ene eee ce 33 128 3 
(45.8%) | (28.9%) (4.3%) 
20 129 4 
(27.8%) | (29.0%) (5.7%) 
8 65 7 
(11.1%) (14.6%) (10.0%) 
6 45 7 
(8.3%) | (10.1%) | (10.0%) 

4 38 7 
(5.6%) (8.5%) | (10.0%) 
1 26 14 
(1.4%) (5.7%) | (20.0%) 
0 14 28 
(0.0%) (3.2%) | (40.0%) 


72 445 70 
as eee ee eee” (100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) 


6 months to 1 year 


3 months to 6 months 


2 months to 3 months ........... 


























The Pearson coefficient of correlation in Table I is .43 + .02. 

Table II depicts the relationship between interviewers’ initial ratings and 
those made by foremen one and one-half years later with 407 cases still on 
the job. 

Foremen’s ratings were made on the following basis: The foremen were 
asked to divide the men into two equal groups: above-average and below- 
average, taking into consideration their productivity, their attitudes toward 
supervision, and their general over-all desirability as employees. They were 
next asked to indicate who in the above-average group were outstanding with 
respect to their characteristics, and similarly they were asked to indicate who 
in the below-average group were clearly unsatisfactory. This provided a 
fourfold grouping of the employees in terms of their over-all worth. When 
possible, two or more such ratings were attained independently, comparisons 
were then made between these ratings, and where disagreements existed the 
foremen were asked to discuss the individual cases and reach an agreement 
on the man’s or woman’s true worth. In this way, a forced distribution of 
the ratings and a reasonably reliable consensus were obtained. 
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TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF INITIAL INTERVIEW SCORE WITH SUCCESS RATING 
(Men and Women Combined) 


INTERVIEWERS’ RATINGS 
































1 2 3 4 
S| Outstanding ...... 6 8 3 
Pe (35.3%) (47.1%) (17.6%) 
oo 2 Above Average ... 2 88 75 1 
5 os (1.2%) (53.0%) (45.2%) (.6% ) 
cars Below Average .. 13 175 8 
g (6.6%) (88.8%) (4.6%) 
- Wety Poor ......< 4 23 
| (14.8%) (85.2%) 








In Table II, as may be seen, the relationship is unusually close. The 
Pearson coefficient of correlation is .68 + .02. 


WHITE MOTOR—AERO-MAYFLOWER STUDY 


The second study was conducted for the White Motor Company in coop- 
eration with the Aero-Mayflower Company in Indianapolis, from February to 
August, 1946. Here predictions were made relative to the probable success 
of men being considered for positions as truck drivers. A group of 108 men 
who met the company’s preliminary standards for employment as truck-driver 
trainees were interviewed, and ratings were made of their qualifications. 
These interviews were conducted by a trained psychologist, independent of 
the company’s employment department. The job success of these 108 men 
was then carefully followed over an 11-week period as the men passed through 
the training course and went out on the road as drivers. At the end of this 
time a study was made of the correlation between the interviewer’s initial 
ratings and the men’s subsequent success as indicated by their length of 


service. The findings are shown in Table III; here the biserial coefficient of 
correlation is .61 + .11. 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF DRIVER INTERVIEW RATINGS WITH 
“PASS-FAIL” CRITERION 


INTERVIEWERS’ RATINGS 











1 2 3 4 

Still in Service (Suc- 6 15 12 2 
MUMS  hocadnerscawaad (75.0%) (38.5%) (26.1%) (13.3%) 

Left Service Any Reason 2 24 34 13 
NS eee (25.0%) (61.5%) (73.9%) (86.7%) 

Total No. Originally In- 8 39 46 15 
ferviewed ....c.cccccces (100%) (100%) (100%) (100%) 























Specifically, it may be seen that those rated “1” by the interviewer had 
roughly seven and one-half chances in 10 of being successful, as indicated 
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by still being on the job at the end of the study; of those rated “2,” roughly 
four out of 10 were still on the job (an improvement over the average of 
the group as a whole); of those rated “3,” only two and one-half out of 
10 were still on the job (appreciably below average); and of those rated 
“4”—4, e., the ones who would ordinarily have been rejected—fewer than 
one and one-half out of 10 were on the job at the conclusion of the study. 
Put in other terms, those rated “4” had better than eight and one-half chances 
out of 10 of failing. Had the company hired only those rated “1,” it would 
have more than halved its turnover ; had it hired only the “1’s” and “2’s,” it 
still would have reduced its turnover by 12 per cent. 


YORK KNITTING MILLS, LTD. 


The third study was conducted in a plant of the York Knitting Mills, 
Ltd., in Canada, in January, 1946, under the supervision of J. J. Carson 
and Dr. H. C. Grant, of the firm of J. D. Woods and Gordon, Ltd., of 
Toronto. Here the interviewing of 84 applicants was done by members of 
the company’s regular employment department, using a patterned interview 
procedure, following careful training by Mr. Carson and Dr. Grant. Here 
the interviewers’ judgments were correlated with supervisors’ ratings. These 


findings are shown in Table IV; here the Pearson coefficient of correlation 
is .61 + .05. 


TABLE IV 


SUCCESS OF PREDICTIVE RATINGS 
ON 84 APPLICANTS HIRED SINCE JANUARY 2, 1946 















































INTERVIEWERS’ PREDICTIVE RATINGS 
SUPERVISORS’ 
1 2 3 4 5 
RaTINGS Above Below Definitely 
Excellent | Average | Average | Average | Unsuitable 
1 
Excellent 1 : 
2 
Above Average 6 1 
3 
Average 2 31 5 5 
4 
Below Average 9 13 8 
5 
Definitely Unsuitable 3 
CONCLUSION 


The foregoing findings indicate that the patterned interview, if carefully 
conducted, has value in predicting the subsequent job success and stability of 
persons employed in two factory occupations and as truck drivers. While 
several of the validities are not exceptionally high, allowance must also be 
made for some unreliability in the criteria where they consist of supervisors’ 
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ratings. In every case, however, the validities are of sufficient magnitude to 
justify the assumption that the interview has definite merit as a selection 
instrument. 

Earlier workers have maintained that the interview is notoriously unreli- 
able. Findings reported here support the conviction that a properly conducted 
and evaluated planned interview is a statistically reliable selection instrument. 
The “true” reliability of a predictive variable is equal to or greater than its 
“true” validity—i.e., accuracy of prediction may approach, but cannot surpass, 
the accuracy of the instrument used in making the prediction. It follows from 
this statistical axiom that patterned interview validities of .43, .61, and .68, 
with probable errors as low as +.02, are evidence that the reliability of those 
interviews was at or above such limits. These studies demonstrate that the 
interview can be a reliable and valid selection instrument. 

Furthermore, the over-all significance of these findings is far-reaching. 
It is evident that the basic clinical principles and methodology of the patterned 
interview have considerable value in predicting success and failure in widely 
varying occupations—e.g., with metal workers, with truck drivers, and in the 
knitting trades. While it is obviously unsafe to generalize from three studies, 
their findings are consistent and point clearly to the conclusion that the inter- 
view measures factors which are common to a number of quite different kinds 
of jobs. If this is the case, it ceases to be so necessary to validate the inter- 
view procedure separately for each individual class and type of job with which 
it is to be used. It may be assumed that its principles are sufficiently funda- 
mental to apply to a wide range of activities. In short, it can be used with 
reasonable confidence even where it is not possible to validate it specifically. 
Because of the difficulties of validating weighted applications and tests, which 
by their very nature cannot have general application, for any but a very limited 
number of occupations, this capacity of the patterned interview to predict 
success, even where no possibility of conducting a validation study exists, 
makes its potential contribution to employment methodology very great. 

In addition, in those instances where it is feasible to employ the weighted 
application and tests as well as the interview, the effectiveness of the former 
instruments will. be greatly enhanced because it becomes possible to predict 
with greatly improved accuracy not only what the applicant can do, but what 
he will do in using the qualities which they measure. The contribution of 
these methods when used in conjunction is largely to eliminate the guesswork 
from employment. 
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AN AUDIT FOR WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION 


By CHARLES W. LYTLE 
Professor of Industrial Engineering 
New York University 


Companies considering the adoption or extension of job evaluation and 
incentive plans, as well as firms in which such programs are well established, 
will profit from studying the 11 policy questions posed here by Mr. Lytle. 
The author favors broadening of both the job evaluation and wage incentive 
functions, and he believes that a great potential can be tapped by applying 
job study to supervisory and engineering positions. Stressing the importance 
of securing union cooperation in job appraisals, Mr. Lytle declares that 
labor's confidence is best won by an “all-the-way partnership” in developing 
job evaluation programs. 


NDUSTRIAL management is by now fairly well appreciative of the 

effectiveness of wage incentives for direct producers and is rapidly learning 
the advantages of sound job evaluation. This paper, therefore, will be 
restricted in the main to the problems that are less generally solved, where 
experience is yet in the frontier stage. Let us consider these problems in 
the form of questions. 


JOB EVALUATION PROBLEMS! 


1. Is it timely to introduce job evaluation? 


By all means yes, if you can secure union cooperation. In view of the 
likelihood of further demands for rate increases, it is particularly appropriate 
to have an equitable rate structure on which to spread the increases. Other- 
wise inequalities will multiply and become more difficult to correct in the 
years ahead. Furthermore, when the relative equity of a rate structure is 
accepted, the bargaining for a new wage level can be simplified. This step 
is fundamental to good industrial relations because, when properly done, it 
strengthens confidence and cooperation. 


2. Should this function be extended to office positions? 


If it has been developed satisfactorily for most manual shop jobs, it 
can also be developed satisfactorily for most office positions and should be 
as a matter of justice. True, some variations will have to be made in the job 
characteristics, but that does not necessitate a wholly different plan. By 
changing some of the minor characteristics and by adjusting the proportional 
weightings for the major characteristics, the same plan can be used and 
all the general concepts carried over. Thus the experience gained in the 
shop can be utilized to keep the work of extension at a minimum and to 
secure a single consistent structure. There is less excuse for exempting 
office positions from evaluation than there is for exempting them from extra- 
financial incentives; and many companies are ceasing to make the latter 
exemption. 


3. Should this function be extended to higher levels? 


In the long run, yes; and with the possibility of foreman unionization, 


2 For sure detailed treatment, see the author’s Job Evaluation Methods, The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1946. 
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it would be advisable to make the extension to foremanship in the near future. 
As in the case of office positions, the minor characteristics and their weightings 
should be altered to fit the kind of duties. This may be more difficult in 
the case of foremen’s jobs because they have rarely been standardized and 
described. But that indicates an additional reason for urgency. A far- 
reaching potential can be tapped by applying all forms of job study to fore- 
manship and supervision in general. 

The question of extending evaluation to engineering jobs may be 
answered similarly. The possibility of unionization, if less imminent, is a 
real reason for this preparedness. Perhaps a scarcity of all kinds of engineers, 
a decreasing chance of early promotion for the majority, and certainly the 
high turnover among engineering staffs are additional reasons why engineer- 
ing jobs should be studied now. While it is true that few companies have 
applied this function to engineering positions and thus there is little precedent 
to follow, the case of Lockheed ? alone offers a very promising solution. 


4. Should this function be supplemented with merit rating? 


Yes, except where the union insists on all-out seniority. That, of course, 
eliminates merit as a basis of individual classification. But rigid seniority 
is so arbitrary that it is not likely to be insisted upon by enlightened unions. 
Merit rating is the essential basis for establishing individual differentials, 
which are additions to base rates, needed to maintain equity among individuals 
and to provide a moderate incentive for time-paid employees. Since manage- 
ment is always rating employee merit anyway, why shouldn’t it rate system- 
atically? Systematic rating, if wisely administered, is a beneficial and illumi- 


nating experience. Supervisors and employees alike need more of this reliable 
kind of guidance. 


5. Should unions be invited to participate in developing job evaluation 
and, if so, from what stage? 


This question falls not so much on the degree of participation as on 
the point at which it should begin. A union may deny any desire to share 
this responsibility; but it is always ready to wield its veto power which 
amounts to a negative participation. Thus the earlier union participation 
begins, the more constructive it will be. It should begin within the policy- 
setting stage and continue on through the planning for adjustments. Many 
managerial prerogatives are impregnable because the responsibility is indivis- 
ible; but in this matter the responsibility is virtually divided by law, i. e., by 
collective bargaining. The important thing to management here is the 
winning of confidence and subsequent cooperation. This is vastly enhanced 
by an all-the-way partnership in job evaluation. 


WAGE INCENTIVE PROBLEMS? 


1. Do your tasks need tightening or evening? 


Labor efficiency is notoriously lower than it used to be and this despite 


2 Brash, John A., “‘Time-Study Methods Applied to Job Evaluation,’”? PErsonnEL, November, 1945. 
8 For more detailed treatment, see the author’s Job Evaluation Methods, pp. 218-220, ‘Note 1; also 
Wage Incentive Methods, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1942. 
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an extension of incentive application! There are many factors in this scandal 
—most of them war babies. Of these, management has fathered at least 
two, as indicated in the question. It was expedient, and therefore pardonable, 
to let some things slip during the war ; and some managements have prolonged 
neglect because of labor conflicts. Others think labor conflict more likely to 
be averted if tasks are tight enough to be mutually fair. 

In any case, tasks must be even, i.e., consistent, to be fair as between 
employees alone. The root of this matter is the concept of tasks, and the 
difficulty of specifying what should constitute a correct task. Of course 
tasks need not be the same for different plants, but they do need to be the 
same in any single plant and also harmonious with the earning curves used. 
In short, no two groups of time-study people are likely to arrive at exactly 
the same concept of task. It is sufficient if they know the percentage relation- 
ship of their derived tasks to some universal criterion. One such criterion 
is that machine perfection is 150 per cent of a 100 per cent “high task.” 
By machine perfection is meant the full production of a semi-automatic 
machine, such as a buttonholing machine, which must be tended constantly. 
If no such machine is available as a check on the time-study men, then another 
criterion can be used, viz., that the average efficiency of any all-skilled 
operatives should be 115 per cent of a 100 per cent high task. This check 
can be made anywhere and used to gauge the derived task by means of 
proportion. For the sharing type of earning curve the “low task,” or about 
60-65 ‘per cent of the 100 per cent high task, is correct and can also be checked 
by using this second criterion. 


2. Are the earning curves tailor-fitted? 


The answer to the preceding question called attention to the low task 
for sharing plans and implied that the high task was correct for all other 
earning curves, i.e., for piece rate and accelerating premium plans. This 
correct fitting of task to earning curve, or more usually the reverse, is 
axiomatic. 

Otherwise an earning line is in danger of becoming a monstrosity. Tailor- 
fitting is the adaptation of a correctly fitted task and curve to some given 
man-job unit, i.e., to a set of given conditions. The considerations here 
are numerous‘ involving, in fact, the use of step bonuses and the question of 
individual vs. group application. These points are beyond the scope of this 
paper, which can merely stress that alert management should tailor-fit each 
different set of conditions rather than rest content with a single kind of 
task and earning curve for all man-job units regardless of variations in local 
conditions. In short, there is no one best way in the use of incentives except 
for each single kind of man-job unit. Many shop managers would do well 
to have their present practice restudied with this in view. 


3. Should all direct producers be covered? 


Perhaps no company has quite achieved 100 per cent coverage, since 
there are always some temporary or irregular jobs which are not worth 
studying; but many well-managed firms have approached total coverage. 


‘For review of these points, see Wage Incentive Methods, pp. 95-96. 
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Certainly if incentives are effective on some man-job units, they may be 
made effective on most others. Now that the manpower shortage is passing, 
it would seem worth while to extend incentives at least to all direct producers. 
Remember that the best efficiency you can expect, without extra-financial 
incentive, is 75 per cent of high task, and that is possible only where condi- 
tions are good and supervision is exceptional. 


4. Should all indirect producers be covered? 


No, unless this is done through group applications. Where indirect 
production jobs are subject to actual standardization, they can be put under 
incentive as readily as direct production jobs. Others can be approximately 
standardized and low tasks used for groups. Both these types should be 
studied and put under incentive as fast as practicable. Only large plants are 
likely to have such work as drafting, tool and die work, and general main- 
tenance standardized well enough for even a low-task, group-figured sharing 
plan. Small plants and most jobbing type plants may not find it profitable to 
put any indirect production jobs on incentives. However, jobs falling into 
such categories as routine maintenance and cleaning may be regular enough 
to justify the cost of putting them on incentive. 


5. Should office employees be covered? 


Yes, except secretaries and others who are expected to perform various 
and changing duties. At one extreme are the jobs of key punch operators, 
which are as readily put on high task as machine operations in the shop. 
These can be given individual tasks and piece rates. At the other extreme 
are such jobs as those of “pen pushers,” file searchers, and various types of 
clerks, which infrequently include routine, repetitive operations, and, for this 
or other reasons, are impractical of standardization. Nevertheless, the 
requirements of these jobs can often be integrated by natural groups and 
approximate group tasks set. As in the case of similar indirect producers 
in the shops, these office employees may then have their collective efficiencies 
measured and rewarded by a sharing premium. Response to group premium 
falls 10-30 per cent below response to individual piece rate; but at the latter 
figure, response will still be well above what it would be without any extra- 
financial incentive. Custom and an unfounded notion of privilege have 
exempted many offices from work measurement and incentives; but office 
costs are paid in the same dollars as shop costs, and waste dollars are worth 
saving regardless of where they may grow. And as to secretaries, why not 
include them with their executives in a profit-sharing plan? 


6. Should extra-financial incentives be extended to higher levels? 


Of course they should be. Whether a foreman or a president, every 
individual is human and is bound to take more interest if extra rewards are 
contingent thereon. It matters little what the system is, provided it is pre- 
planned and fair. Naturally the tasks are multiple and complex; hence the 
rarity of such plans. Nevertheless, some companies have developed satis- 
factory plans, and others should get busy. As a start, in a 1946 American 
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Management Association report,® under the title ‘Incentive Compensation for 
Foremen,” may be found a discussion by the author of bonuses for foremen.® 


CONCLUSION 


Though many other questions emerge in this field, this paper has raised 
only those that seem most timely and in need of policy action. In closing, 
let us consider one final question. Is not the top management that leaves 
some of these “details” to subordinates sometimes too complacent? By no 
means does this apply to all, but many top managements fail to maintain 
alertness and awareness in their staffs. Change is frequently commendable 
because past practice can always be improved and because management is 
in more danger of remaining inefficient than of changing for the worse. 
Management scrutiny should be applied to existing policies, particularly to 
“minor” policies shaped and held by those with less than major vision. Top 
executives must delegate a great deal of responsibility for techniques, but 
in the long run, top management is still responsible because techniques affect 
net results. 


5 Production Series No. 166 (50 cents). — 
6 For executive bonuses, see G. T. Washington, Corporate Executives’ Compensation, The Ronald Press 


Company, New York, 1942. 


SETTLING LABOR DISPUTES WITHOUT STOPPAGES 


NEW plan for forestalling strikes and lockouts in cases where the col- 

lective bargaining process has reached an impasse and economic pressure 
is imminent is arousing much interest and comment among industrial relations 
experts. Devised by L. Kenneth Mayer, Comptroller and Director of Labor 
Relations for the Manufacturers Machine & Tool Co., Inc., New York, the 
plan is not intended to take collective bargaining out of the hands of the dis- 
putants and place it in the control of others; it does not outlaw the right to 
strike; nor does it prevent labor and management from continuing their own 
negotiations. It is intended, rather, to deter the stoppage of negotiations and 
of production and, if possible, to resolve the controversy. Here, in brief, are 
its provisions: 


1. No strike or concerted stoppage of or interruption in production on account 
of an alleged labor grievance shall take place or be ordered to take place until and 
unless such strike or concerted stoppage of or interruption in production shall have 
been authorized by the vote of at least a majority of the labor regularly employed in 
such production. 

2. No vote to authorize the calling of a strike or concerted stoppage of or in- 
terruption in production on account of an alleged labor grievance shall be taken, 
polled, or tabulated, until and unless bona fide collective bargaining negotiations shall 
have been in effect for at least 30 days between duly accredited representat‘ves of the 
parties to the labor dispute, on account of which such vote is taken, and after the 
parties had failed to reach an agreement. 

3. No strike or concerted stoppage of or interruption in production, authorized 
by a vote, as aforesaid, shall be made effective or take place for a period of at least 
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30 days from and after the filing with the National Labor Relations Board of a state- 
ment setting forth: 


a. The time when and place where negotiations involving the labor dispute were 
conducted 


b. The date when the said negotiations were commenced and the date of the termina- 
tion of said negotiations 

c. The names and titles of the representatives of the respective parties thereto 

d. A resumé of the demands upon which agreement has failed 

e. A resumé of the demands upon which agreement has been reached, if any 

f. The date of the issuance of the order or resolution to take a vote to strike or stop 
or interrupt production 

g. The date, time when, and place where such vote was taken 


, Sraed —_ number of employees engaged in the production of the plant or plants 
involve 
i. The total number of such employees represented by the collective bargaining agency 
purporting to be duly accredited 
The total number of such employees claimed to be in good standing with such col- 
lective bargaining agent and entitled to vote on the issue of such strike or concerted 
stoppage of or interruption in production 
The total number of votes cast on such issue 
The result of such vote 
. The names and addresses of the tellers and counters of such vote 
The names, offices, and resident addresses of at least two persons authorized to 
accept service of process on behalf of such collective bargaining agent 
4. Such statement shall be sworn to before an officer duly commissioned to ad- 
oo oaths by a duly accredited officer of the collective bargaining agency taking 
the vote. 

5. Wilful failure, neglect, or refusal to comply with each and every require- 
ment of the foregoing provisions shall subject the persons responsible therefor to 
punishment for a misdemeanor, as provided by law, and the members of such offend- 
ing collective bargaining agency and other workers acting in concert in violation of 
these provisions shall be denied the benefit of any retroactive advantages which may 
result from any subsequent adjustment of the labor dispute. 

. Upon receipt of such sworn statement, the National Labor Relations Board 
shall forthwith transmit a certified copy thereof to the United States Attorney in 
the jurisdiction wherein the strike or concerted stoppage of or interruption in pro- 
duction is to become effective. Thereupon, the said United States Attorney shall, 
within 10 days of the receipt of said statement, apply to a judge of the United States 
District Court in said jurisdiction for and said judge shall issue an order directed to 
the representatives of the parties to such dispute, which shall be served by the United 
States Marshal, requiring them, and each of them, to appear, before a judge of said 
district court, on the day fixed in said order, requiring them to show cause why the 
court should not designate and appo‘nt labor-management receivers, and temporarily 
stay the strike or concerted stoppage of or interruption in production as hereinafter 
provided. In the event that a strike or concerted stoppage of or interruption in pro- 
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- duction shall be threatened or takes place, in disregard of the requirements herein, the 


United States Attorney shall forthwith apply for the appointment of receivers for the 
labor and management involved and for an injunctive order staying said strike or 
concerted stoppage of or interruption in production, as hereinafter provided. 

After hearing on the order to show cause, if it appear that the parties can 
reach agreement through continued bona fide collective bargaining and that a strike, 
lockout, or concerted stoppage of or interruption in production will not be called or 
held, the judge shall adjourn the proceeding to such time, and from time to time, 
until agreement by and between the parties is reached and reported to the court, or the 
parties, or either of them, report that agreement is improbable and that a strike, 
lockout, or concerted stoppage of or interruption in production is to take place. If 
the parties report that an agreement has been reached, the proceeding shall be dis- 
continued and dismissed. If the parties, or either of them, report that agreement 


cannot be reached by them, that a strike, lockout, or concerted stoppage of or inter- 
ruption in production is, or is likely, to take place, the judge shall thereupon appoint, 
from panels requested of and furnished by, the Un‘ted States Conciliation Service, or 
the American Arbitration Association, or the Board of Mediation in the state, two or 
more persons, one, or an equal number of whom, shall be designated as, and become, 
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the receiver or receivers of the labor relations and collective bargaining for the in- 
dustry or industries affected, and the other person, or equal number of persons, shall 
become a like receiver or receivers for the collective bargaining agent of the labor 
involved in such strike, lockout, or concerted stoppage of, or interruption in, produc- 
tion. Such order of appointment shall contain a date, not later than 60 days from 
its date, by which the receivers shall submit their report, as hereinafter provided. 

In the event that a strike, lockout, or concerted stoppage of or interruption 
in production take place, in violation or disregard of -the provisions of this article, the 
United States Attorney in the jurisdiction wherein such strike, lockout, or concerted 
stoppage of or interruption in production originate, shall by ex parte motion apply 
to a United States district judge, within said jurisdiction, for the appointment of, 
and said judge shall designate, receivers for the industry or industries and for the 
labor involved therein, in the same manner as hereinbefore provided. 

The judge shall, at the time of appointing receivers, whether after hearing on 
an order to show cause or on an ex parte motion, issue an injunctive order, which 
shall be served upon the parties or their representatives, staying the strike, lockout, or 
concerted stoppage of or interruption in production, for the period which the judge, 
~ his order, has fixed for the receivers to submit their report and for 10 days there- 
after. 

10. Each of such receivers appointed, upon acceptance of such designation, shall 
assume in respect of such appointment all the duties and responsibilities of trustees. 
Each shall forthwith enter upon his allotted trust, and his power shall be limited to 
the labor conflict, which is the only res before the court in such special proceeding. 
Their powers shall not extend to the regular business, properties, assets, or liabilities 
of the company or companies or of the collective bargaining agent which represents 
the labor involved. The receivers so appointed shall supersede the representatives 
who had failed in collective bargaining negotiations to reach an agreement on the 
issues in the labor disputes and to avert a strike, lockout, or concerted stoppage of or 
interruption in production; but nothing herein contained shall prevent or preclude the 
original parties through representatives from collaterally negotiating to the end that 
a settlement may be reached by them directly. The jurisdiction of the judge in any 
such special proceeding shall not extend beyond issuing the order to show cause, 
where same is applied for by the United States Attorney, the conduct of the hearing 
or hearings thereon, the appointment of receivers and the fixing of a date by which 
their report should be submitted, the issuance of a stay adjoining the str‘ke, lockout, 
or concerted stoppage of or interruption in production pending the negotiations and 
reports of the receivers and for a period of 10 days thereafter, the receipt of the 
receivers’ report and the transmission thereof, in open court or otherwise, to the 
original parties to such controversy and conduct of hearing thereon. The judicial 
powers and functions otherwise invested. in such judge shall not extend to, and shall 
not be exercised by, him in any such special proceeding, except to punish for contempt 
any violation of any order issued by him pursuant to this article. The judge shall 
have no power to compel agreement or to adjudicate the controversy. 

11. After familiarizing themselves with the problems and issues and with the 
unsettled demands and counter demands involved in the labor-management dispute, 
these rece‘vers shall undertake, in behalf of their respective parties, negotiations with 
the other with a view to reaching a proposed understanding or agreement, before the 
date fixed in the judge’s order, which, in their respective judgments, should be just 
and equitable and deemed acceptable to the parties. Such receivers shall not be 
authorized or empowered to consummate such an agreement or to bind their respec- 
tive parties. 

12. Upon the submission to the judge of the proposed understanding or agree- 
ment by such receivers, the court shall, within five days, call in the original parties 
who may then, or by an adjourned date. be heard upon such proposed agreement and 
who are at I’berty to accept the same. or as modified by them. or to reject the whole. 
If, by the date fixed by the judge, the receivers renort that they are unable to reach 
an agreement and that an understanding seems improbable of achievement, the judge 
shall relieve them of their task and shall thereupon dissolve the stay as of a date 
not more than 10 days thereafter. or the court may, if both original parties consent, 
extend the time of the stav and substitute or augment the respective receivers by such 
additional persons, equal in number, as in his judgment he may deem annpropriate. 

_ 13. No costs shall be assessed upon any of the parties to such special proceed- 
ing. 








KEEPING WAGE AND SALARY PLANS UP-TO-DATE 


By WILLIAM S. WILCOX 
Industrial Relations Department 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


The rapidly changing pattern of wage and salary scales has made it impera- 
tive that many companies alter their present compensation plans. Some have 
wrongly assumed, however, that completely new programs must be substituted 
for the old. In Mr. Wilcox’s opinion, any company preparing to reconvert its 
plan should think seriously about making an “overhaul” job instead. In this 
paper (which originated at a seminar course in industrial relations sponsored 
by the Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton University) 
the author outlines a workable organizational structure for salary administra- 
tion committees to bring compensation plans up-to-date and, through regular - 
review and follow-up, revise them to meet changing needs. 


OCONY-VACUUM’S formal plan for administering wages and salaries, 

which was established in 1929, was one of industry’s first. Under the 
conditions prevailing at the time of its inception it worked satisfactorily. But 
as time marched on it became clear that the plan must either be overhauled to 
meet changing conditions or remain a “Model T” in what bid fair to be a 
world of streamliners. 

Any major change, as most managers know, presents difficulties. The 
greatest of these, perhaps, is the human tendency to assume that conditions 
can remain the same from year to year. After a plan has been in effect a long 
time, our support of it is often traceable to our increasing dependence ‘on it 
The question of changing or revising it may develop into a major issue withir 
an organization. On the basis of first-hand experience, I should like to out- 
line here an analytical approach to this important and prevalent problem of 
revising wage and salary plans to meet current needs. 

Enduring and effective wage and salary administration requires planning, 
system, and continuity. Any program that is breaking out at the seams is 
deficient, to some degree, in one or more of these fundamentals. Needless to 
comment, the planning must be approached with intellectual honesty; the 
system must be adequate to reckon with the human problems of the individual 
and of the organization; and the continuity must be achieved through sound 
every-day practice. To be permanently successful, the program must be aimed 
at paying the unseen employee for what he does and how well he does it. This 
requires intensive study and thought. 


PLANNING 


Planning is usually mere talk until it is put into blueprint form. Before 
then, at best, it indicates a mental predisposition to do things in an orderly 
way, to think before acting, and then to act in the light of facts rather than 
conjecture. The first step in planning the wage and salary administration 
program is to establish its objectives. Most companies do this by defining 
the over-all wage policy. A policy usually states a company’s official position ; 
it serves the dual purpose of permitting the delegation of authority for future 
action in accordance with the policy, and it publicly commits the company to a 
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predetermined course of action. A company’s objective in publicly announc- 
ing its wage and salary policy is usually to maintain, and perhaps enhance, its 
competitive position on the labor market. 

The following, for example, are two separate companies’ public statements 
of wage and salary policy. Though differently worded, the intent of both 
seems to be the same. The first states: 


“The company believes in paying the highest wages consistent with 
sound long-range business management and continuity of employment. 
Our company pays, and always has offered, wages that rank high and com- 
pare favorably with those paid for comparable work in the communities 
where it operates.” 


The second states: 


“The company agrees to pay its employees in each community at least 
the prevailing scale of wages for similar work in comparable operations.” 


If I were an employee, the first statement would appear to me to be full 
of promise. The second would give me at least the feeling of having a foot in 
the door. There isn’t much equivocation about it; it states that the company 
agrees to pay me the “going rate” for my job. It is aimed at me, the individual 
employee, and it appears to represent a legally acceptable contract. But for 
the people who must administer it, the statement of policy raises four vital 
questions. 


1. What is a *‘Community’’? 


A community may be considered to extend over any area from a square 
block to the whole wide world. In practice, unless this point is defined, the 
community can change in area according to the ideas of whatever person hap- 
pens to be interpreting the policy. However, the individual employee's idea 
of a community is the area in which he normally would scout around for a 
job; it would not be a hundred miles away. An examination of most com- 
panies’ employment records would reveal that the community is pretty well 
defined by the area from which new people are recruited. It’s local as far 
as the employee is concerned. 


2. What are ‘‘comparable operations’’? 


By virtue of usage, “comparable operations” have come to be accepted as 
a similar unit in the same industry—for example, another machine shop, or a 
refinery, or electrical plant. Yet a conflict may arise between the definition 
of a “community,” which is local, and the accepted version of “comparable 
operations,” which may not exist locally. Except in highly skilled trades, 
which are unionized and, therefore, receive negotiated trade rates, it is quite 
probable that most new employees come from a great diversity of local in- 
dustries. A look at the previous employment of a representative group of 
new employees will furnish the facts upon which to define “comparable opera- 
tions,” because these same companies provide the incentives which draw em- . 
ployees away. They are in competition for the available supply of local labor 
and they are not necessarily of the identical type of company or industry. 
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3. What is ‘‘similar work'’? 


This term appears easy to define. But for the past two years, I have 
been finding out that a stock clerk, for example, may not be a stock clerk—he 
may actually be an order clerk ; that an auto mechanic may be an ignition man; 
that a skilled pipefitter may be doing a helper’s work, and so on, endlessly. 
Inasmuch as the wage and salary policy evidently is aimed at the individual 
employee, we must find out what the individual employee is actually doing 
if we are to pay him for the work he does rather than for the occupational 
title he sports. In my opinion, this necessitates getting some kind of job 
description on the work of every single employee. If this seems burdensome, 
keep in mind that the unseen employee does the feeling as well as the thinking, 
and he particularly resents a job classification based on theory rather than 
facts. 

The next compelling step is to locate “similar work” in the community. 
Unfortunately there has been quite a bit of confusion on this point. The term, 
“similar work,” has been interpreted as “identical work” in many employees’ 
minds. For that reason, the usual response from them is that there are no 
“similar jobs” in the community, and in all truth anyone who has made com- 
munity surveys would agree. From a purist point of view, there are no two 
identical jobs anywhere, but there are many similar ones. To measure them 
directly, one against another, however, would be like comparing a tangerine 
to an orange. Both are of the same species of fruit, but scientific comparison 
would require the use of some standards to measure calories, sugar content, 
depth of color, etc. Thus in measuring “similar work,” some acceptable yard- 
sticks are required if the individual employee is to believe that his personal 
job has been compared. Also, I’ve come to the conclusion that there is no 
such thing as a distinct, or unmodified, method of job evaluation. All methods 
are evolutions and adaptations to fit a specific company. This is true of my 
own organization’s plan. Originally we used a ranking method, but we were 
forced to create some standards for placing new jobs in the established groups. 
At that moment our method became a classification type. 

The fundamentals of job evaluation have not changed since the first 
formal system was installed. Job descriptions, or at least the general scope 
of the duties of each job, must be defined and recorded. The job must be 
brought into some logical relationship with all other jobs being evaluated. 
Finally, rates of pay or salary ranges must be set up, either for individual 
jobs or groups of jobs. These are the basic steps and they are inflexible. 
Certain details have been added here and there to fit specific needs. Some of 
the details have created more work for more people; others have created a 
better understanding and, as a result, a better acceptance on the part of those 
who must live with the evaluation (management) and those who live by it 
(the employees). 

We've taken the evaluation process out of the hands of the industrial re- 
lations men and put it where, in our opinion, it belongs—in the hands of a 
committee of the executives who have to live with it. True, as industrial 


relations people, we’ve given them some guideposts to go by, and we do the 
legwork. 
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Finally, in establishing rates, we’ve provided a device for measuring 
realistically what the community pays for similar work. But these are details 
evolved out of pressing needs, and they have been contributed by many students 
in this field. For the most part we have learned from the experience of other 
companies, so we claim no undue credit. 

While this line of thinking may appear heretical, I believe that any company 
planning to reconvert its present plan should think seriously about the merits 
of an “overhaul” job as compared with a highly publicized new type installa- 
tion. If you add details in the right places and at the right time, you will 
come up with the equivalent of a brand new installation—and it may be more 
palatable to the organization. 


4. What is the ‘‘prevailing scale’’? 


There is much talk about “going” rates. The individual employee, lacking 
specific information, usually will pick out a rate over the back fence, and it 
probably won’t be the lowest in the community. Thus the facts must be 
gathered if this policy statement that we are analyzing is to be sold to the in- 
dividual employee. 

Usually a community rate line is the line of best fit, drawn through a 
series of dots representing average pay rates in the community for a series 
of similar jobs. In my opinion, the use of such a line raises the hazard 
of there being interpreted from it a “going” rate for a specific job. It can 
serve no useful purpose to the individual employee, though obviously it serves 
the company’s purpose in comparing its general dollar wage level with that of 
the community. More significant to the individual employee is the starting 
rate for a specific job and the maximum rate for the job. Keeping in mind 
that the starting rate of pay must be enough to attract him to your employment 
and sufficient over the long pull to hold him against the inducements of others, 
it seems to me that the term, “prevailing rate,” has little practical value as used 
in a policy statement. Its value is chiefly psychological. It appears to say 
something, though, in effect, neither the employee nor the employer can pin 
it down concretely. Therefore, the term is of more use to the employer than 
to the employee whose purpose it is intended to serve. Another point is that 
the “prevailing wage,” if such exists, does not take into account the variables 
in the companies of the community. It does not weight the rate for service, 
for performance, for liberality, or for tightness. It simply represents a number 
of dollars which can be misleading as a base for establishing any individual . 
job rate. This raises a question as to the need or advisability of publishing 
a wage policy intended as being specific in an employees’ handbook unless the 
terms are obviously generalized or, on the other hand, are so clear as to be 
interpreted in the same way by all. 


SYSTEM 


By system we obviously mean organization—determining what activities 
are necessary for carrying out the policy statement and then grouping these 
activities so they can be assigned. The foregoing discussion of the policy state- 
ment makes it clear that some group will have to assume the responsibility 
for finding the answers to the four questions analyzed. 
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At this point, and before any further planning is done, the company’s 
organization structure must be laid out and studied. This analysis is obviously 
necessary because the existing concept and methods of management will 
control the form and the content of the salary administration structure. If 
the organization is a line and staff type, this must be taken into consideration ; 
if the management theory is one of decentralized authority and responsibility, 
this, too, must be reckoned with. No organization structure for salary ad- 
ministration that runs counter to accepted and practiced management theories 
will have much chance of survival. 

Right here I’d like to emphasize that, contrary to some practices in such 
situations, the setting up of an organization for wage and salary administra- 
tion need not be a matter of superimposing some new salary authority. © It 
may be more a question of providing existing authorities with the channels 
and assistance to enable them to administer salaries effectively and fairly. 
This also might be considered heresy by some. However, I shall attempt 
to develop this thesis in the course of discussion. If we assume that the com- 
pany making the statement of policy is a line and staff organization with 
highly decentralized control and authority, there immediately arises the prob- 
lem of organizing the salary and wage group so that the policy-making level 
and the decentralized administration level of management are properly rep- 
resented and their responsibilities established. 

It is also apparent that in any company the administration of salaries 
cuts across all organization lines. Therefore, it involves contact between de- 
partments and people of varying degrees of responsibility and authority. 
This being the case, we must aim to minimize duplication of effort and 
friction, and guard against working at cross-purposes. This may best be ac- 
complished through the use of salary administration committees. 


ROLE OF SALARY ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEES 


Since the basic problem is one of coordinating departmental viewpoints, 
committees should be composed of ranking executives representing the major 
line organizations. Inasmuch as the proper function of a committee is to 
coordinate viewpoints and pass collective judgment upon specific proposals, 
tather than to carry on research work, the responsibilities of these com- 
mittees include: 


— 


> whinge and/or recommendation to management, of job evaluation methods and 
ndings. 

Review, and recommendation to management, of basic salary scales. 

Consideration, and recommendation to management, of salary policies. 
Endorsement of classification of new jobs and reclassification of others. 

Review of salary rates by departments to insure conformity. 

Review of budget estimates for salary increases by departments for the forth- 
coming year. 
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DIVISION OR PLANT COMMITTEES 


The committees should be formed at two organization levels. The first 
level is that which takes in a plant, or a specific geographical area. This should 
be headed by one executive who reports to a home office and who is removed 
not more that three supervisory levels from the rank and file. The membership 
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of this committee should include the ranking representative for each major 
function. Broadly speaking, the committee should be considered responsible to 
management for the recommendation of sound policies and practices on job 
evaluation and salary administration, and for the effective application of ap- 
proved methods within the division, plant, or department. Its duties are as 
follows 


To make recommendations on salary administration policies. 

To make recommendations on job evaluation group limits. 

To make recommendations on additions and changes in job analysis groupings and titles. 
To review annual survey of job analysis and evaluation data. 

To review salary administration procedures and practices. 

To review periodic salary and wage surveys. 

To make recommendations on annual salary budget estimate. 

To review and make recommendations on material for policy manual. 

To review and endorse organization charts. 


THE HOME OFFICE COMMITTEE 


The home office committee should be responsible to the board of directors 
for recommending sound policies on job evaluation and salary administration 
and practical methods of application, and for reviewing the administration. 
Its duties are: 


To review proposals and make recommendations to the board on salary administration 
policies. 

To review and endorse statements of policy adoption and cancellation. 

To review proposals and make recommendations to the board on job evaluation group 
limits. 

To review proposals and endorse additions and changes in job analysis titles and 
groupings. 

To review proposals and make recommendations to the board on negotiated wage rates. 


ROLE OF TECHNICAL ADVISERS 


To provide technical guidance the industrial relations department should 
assign staff assistants for salary administration to serve these committees. 
The staff assistants at the home office and in the freld would be charged with 
the responsibility for getting the facts, formulating plans, developing methods, 
making recommendations, and coordinating the efforts of the departments and 
divisions concerned with job evaluation and salary administration. They 
must accomplish this purpose without authority and without conflict with the 
line responsibilities ; yet they should be held accountable for determining that 
approved policies are followed and that acceptable methods are applied. The 
relationship between the different levels should be guided by the following 
principles : 

1. The functions and aims of salary administration are to be determined by the board 
and should be equally applicable to all divisions, departments, and plants. 

2. Uniform understanding and appreciation of the general program and policies are 
essential to over-all coordination. 

3. Each field staff assistant should be chosen from candidates within the division, plant, 
or department he is to represent, and his selection should be acceptable to the home 
office. 

4. The field staff assistants should be inducted and trained through the headquarters 
staff office to develop a common understanding of the functions and policies of the 
salary administration program. 

The headquarters staff assistant should maintain current and close liaison through 
visits to the field by headquarters conference with the field staff assistants and by 
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direct correspondence. The object of these contacts should be to insure that ap- 

proved policies are uniformly administered throughout the organization. 

The home office staff assistant would be responsible for the initiation of 
policies, the formulation of plans, development of methods, and the coordina- 


tion and application of approved practices throughout the company. His duties 
would be as follows: 


To coordinate methods of job evaluation throughout the company. 

To prepare statements of policy adoption, change, and cancellation on salary adminis- 
tration matters for review by the headquarters committee and management approval. 
To review and/or develop material for policy manuals. 

To develop methods for job evaluation and salary surveys. 


To initiate review of changes in policies affecting job evaluation and salary admin- 
istration. 


To maintain headquarters files on salary studies and research data. 
To prepare all material for headquarters committee’s consideration. 
To maintain liaison with field staff assistants. 


To consent with industrial relations staff and with management on trends and condi- 
tions affecting the salary administration program. 


CONTINUITY 


In any plan for wage and salary administration continuity is an all- 
important factor. We must provide not only for the activities immediately 
necessary, but for the uniform continuation of these activities for all foreseeable 
time. Herein enters the element of control so essential for an equitable ad- 
ministration of wages and salaries. It consists of making certain that every 
aspect of the program is being carried out in accordance with the plan which 
has been adopted, the orders which have been given, and the principles which 
have been laid down. It is an audit of performance and, without much fear 
of contradiction, I would say that this has generally been the weakest and least 
attended-to aspect of any formal plan for salary and wage administration. 

If it is to achieve continuity, the plan must be based on the bedrock con- 
cepts of administrative ethics. All concerned must know that statistical mis- 
representation and other breaches of the administrative code are as unethical 
as any other form of fraud, and there must be accountability in one form or 
another for such breaches. If the administrators of the adopted plan wish to 
see its provisions faithfully carried out, they must satisfy themselves that the 
plan is not only understood, but is accepted intellectually and emotionally by 
those who must execute it. The aim here is to preserve control through unity. 
It is a continuing, rather than a static, process. Much will depend, of course, 
on the committees—on their unity and their effective self-direction. The 
essential control will emerge from their inter-action. Their guides should be 
established by the policies adopted by the board of directors. 


DEVELOPING OVER-ALL POLICIES 


The adoption of salary administration policies by the board permits the 
delegation of authority and establishes guides which enable executives to act 
promptly and intelligently, consistent with the objectives of top management. 
As staff representatives of management, the headquarters staff assistant and 
the respective division staff assistants have the responsibility for assisting 
management to insure that all levels of the organization are acquainted with 
the salary administration policies. 
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Principles to be considered in the development and application of policies 
are: 


1. The development of a new policy should be participated in, directly or indirectly, 
by all levels of employees affected. Ideas should be solicited from employees as far 
down the organization scale as is practical. The writing of a policy by management 
should serve to clarify and integrate the ideas and suggestions of the participating 


roups. 
Policies should be clearly and simply stated in writing. 
Everyone concerned should be advised of the policy in writing. 
Everyone concerned should be advised in writing that management will expect, and 
check for, adherence to the policies. 
Policies should be reviewed periodically in relation to current needs. 
Policies should be issued from a single designated source. 
All subsequent written definitions of a policy should come from the designated 
source. 
Superseded and outmoded policies should be canceled in writing. 
. A policy manual should be issued. 
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PROCEDURES FOR FOLLOW-UP 
Continuing control can be maintained by: 


Reviewing all employees’ performance not less than once a year. 
Making warranted salary adjustments according to an approved schedule and in 
accordance with accepted salary policies. 
Reviewing application of the schedules periodically. 
Analyzing the distribution of actual rates and their relationship to approved limits. 
Reviewing conformance to budget estimates. 
Making audits of job descriptions and evaluation. 
Maintaining a consistent and continuing procedure for: 
a. Reviewing job duties and writing job descriptions. 
b. Reviewing job classifications and evaluating jobs. 
c. Reviewing employees’ performance and merit rating. 
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HuMAN Factors IN MANAGEMENT, Edited 





and books during the last decade. Some of 
by Schuyler Dean Hoslett. Park College the material in this field is sheer nonsense 
Press, Parkville, Mo., 1946. 322 pages. from the pens of theorists without experience 
$4.00. in the management of things, much less in 
the management of men. To select contri- 


: * 
Reviewed by Eugene J. Lyons butions of practical value to the executive 





Human relations in business and industry 
has been the subject of an extraordinary 
amount of oratory and a deluge of articles 


* Director of Industrial Relations, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J 


or student and to present them in a balanced 
arrangement is a task of no mean propor- 
tions. - 

Schuyler Dean Hoslett has essayed this 
task in some measure in the collection of 





Note: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Association’s 
monthly publication, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 
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articles from.a number of fields of speciali- 
zation which he has published under the title 
of Human Factors in Management. The 
book which results is not easy reading. It 
should be taken in small doses if the reader 
is to escape the feeling that the management 
of men is a hopelessly complicated subject 
and that an attempt to find out anything 
about it is scarcely worth while. 

Any analysis of why men as individuals 
or in groups—and there is a sharp distinc- 
tion—act as they do under given circum- 
stances is necessarily complex; but a better 
understanding of the human problems of 
organization should make it easier to obtain 
the collaboration of personnel essential to 
the efficient and smooth operation of any 
enterprise. Mr. Hoslett’s book stimulates 
thought in that direction and will encourage 
the business or industrial administrator to 
examine further the methods he is using to 
promote what he probably terms teamwork 
or satisfactory employee relations. 

The material presented falls naturally 
into two principal divisions, which the editor 
has entitled, “The Executive and the Or- 
ganization” and “The Worker and _ the 
Organization.” The first of these divisions 
considers the nature and conditions of lead- 
ership and the training of leaders in human 
relations. The second offers some studies 
in human relations and discusses the use 
of counseling in facilitating individual ad- 
justments. 

Finally, the editor has added, primarily 
for the benefit of students, a series of three 
articles presenting the views of a psycholo- 
gist, an anthropologist, and a sociologist on 
the entire field of human problems in man- 
agement, and a fourth selection which sets 
forth some of the limitations of current 
methods of studying employee morale. 

Mr. Hoslett has leaned heavily, perhaps 
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too heavily, on the academic and consulting 
fields for his material. Presentation of 
papers by executives chaiged with the re- 
sponsibility of creating and administering 
successful industrial relations programs 
would have improved the balance of the 
book, as well as have furnished a practical 
evaluation of some of the theories set forth. 


Importance of the individual, the theme 
that “man does not work for bread alone,” 
the inherent desire to “tell the boss to go to 
hell,” are not amazing new discoveries in 
the field of business and industrial manage- 
ment, as might be inferred from some of the 
material used. Intelligent management al- 
ways has taken those factors into considera- 
tion as matters of common sense in exercis- 
ing leadership. 

Perhaps an over-all evaluation of the work 
is best made in the final paragraph of the 
editor’s preface, which reads: 


“Tt remains to be said that our knowledge 
of all the subjects discussed is still frag- 
mentary and in the early stage of develop- 
ment. There are no final ‘answers’ to the 
questions and the problems raised, but we 
have here not only basis for further think- 
ing and research but the exposition of sub- 
stantial development in the management of 
the human factor which progressive exec- 
utives can utilize to good advantage.” 

Contributors to Mr. Hoslett’s volume in- 
clude Gordon W. Allport, professor of psy- 
chology at Harvard; Chester: I. Barnard, f 
president of the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company; Douglas McGregor, of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Clinton S. 
Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg, of the 
CIO; Ordway Tead, editor and educator; 
and a number of others who have been 
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responsible for thought-provoking articles 
in the so-called human engineering field. 











